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OVER SNOW AND ICE. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 
A round full moon is in the sky, 
And coldly gleams the frozen lake; 
Like polished steel the waters lie 
In a deep, dull sleep, the stormy cry 
Of the north wind cannot break; 
Ye might doubt if the fairies the sunbeam carries 
To summon new verdure, could kiss them awake. 


No living leaf is on the trees 
That fringe the shore of the dead lagoon, 
Ye hear the creak of skeleton knees 
When a blast sweeps past from boreal seas, 
Deepening the wintry swoon, 
Where pallid embers of dead Decembers 
Lie gray as if dropped from the pallid moon. 


Can hearts in such a world be glad ? 
Aye, glad! not all in such world’s despite, 

But even for this ye have counted sad,— 

For the cold death-hold of the frost-fiend, mad, 
On the lake and gleaming height, . 

Where echoes are ringing, of laughter and singing, 
With the whiz of the sledges in arrowy flight. 


There see the sinuous flash of steel, 
The braided gleams of a hundred trails, 

Chasing the glide of the skater’s heel 

In a winding, blinding, dizzing reel, 
While a merry shout assails 

The hills that, verily, all as merily, 
Answer the shout of the frolic vales. 


Ye’ve seen the motes, in a summer’s day, 
That a passing wing: beat drives in swirls; 

So intervolved and swift are they 

That they seem to stream from every way,— 
A tangle of endless whirls; 

Thus fleetly, in mazes of involute phases, 
Wheel the shouting boys and laughing girls. 


We mark no more the naked tree, 
We feel not the sting of the frosty air; 

The summer-sun shines on no such glee 

As the white, cold light of the moon can see 
Wherefthe frozen lake lies bare; 

The flush of the roses that June discloses, 
On the cheek of the maiden blooms lovelier there, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— A meager vocabulary will allow only weak think- 
ing, for the obstructed channel of utterance prevents 


active movements, and slight exercise and consequent 
weakness follow of necessity.—J. L. Pickard. 


— How few of us often stop to think of the low ends 
aimed at in education, or the imperfect methods, or how 
little we really know about the true philosophy of 
teaching. In teaching, labor is the inexorable condi- 
tion of success. To be good teachers, we must be good 


learners,—not satisfied to tread forever the tread-mill 
of routine, get no further, and rise no higher. We 
must knock at the door of knowledge before it will be 
opened.—A. S. Abbott, Iowa. 


— Lack of preparation is the great fault in those 
who essay to be teachers.—Professer Lukers. 


_ A Crrizen’s Compraint. — “Now, if the teacher 
would teach, what a task would be spared to at least 
one unfortunate father, who, every night, jaded and 
tired with a hard day’s work, gathers his children to- 
gether and patiently teaches them the interminable 
lessons that should have been explained at school! 


What a blessing it would be to many a household if 
this system could be only reversed, and the children 
could be taught at school, and there learn their lessons, 
pnd recite them at home! But, no! To the parent is 


delegated the task of instruction, while the teacher has 
only to hear the recitation.” 


A Cirizen’s Remtpy. —“ Abolish such lessons as 
French and drawing, which are unnecessary and unde- 
sirable for public-school instruction, and bring the 
studies down to the ‘three R’s,’ with but few additions. 


358! Let the teachers teach these lessons thoroughly during 
358 /school hours, and leave but little for home instruction. 


French, as now taught, is a farce, and a child passing 
through every grade of a public school could not at the 
end of that time exchange three sentences with a Par- 
isian. Drawing is worse. Fancy a child being told to 
bring an original design for an oil-cloth, to be passed 
upon by a teacher the next day, and furnished with four 
inches of transfer-paper to aid in the task! To test the 
teacher’s knowledge of the art she professed, I obtained 
an elegant artistic design from a well-known artist, 
which the teacher promptly rejected as ‘not conven- 
tional.’ A conventional design was then furnished by 
my own pencil, and a message conveyed to the teacher 


‘1*that the children’s original designs caused the parents 


a great deal of unnecessary trouble in their production.’ 
There have been no more calls since.”’—Overworked 


Father, in N. Y. Herald. 


SupPLEMENTARY ReEApiNG.—The School Board of 
Liverpool, England, after full discussion, have decided 


to use novels occasionally instead of ordinary reading- 
books in the public schools. A beginning will be made 
with some of Scott’s works.—N. Y. Sun. 


Liverpool is alarge and important city. Its school 
board is composed of thinking men; hence it would be 
premature to say that the members had made a mistake in 
their decision. It would seem to be a move in the right 
direction, and yet a few suppositional objections will 
suggest themselves. Unless the directors buy the 
books, can the pupils‘afford to doso? If so, will they ? 
Again, will pupils be sufficiently interested in any of 
Scott’s larger works to read them to the end? or will 
they not be too much interested, and read the novel to 
the detriment of the study of the daily text-book ? Per- 
haps the plan will succeed admirably. We hope it may. 
—Ed. Review. 

— The great end to be attained in all moral teaching 
is to lead the child to act from principle, to do a thing 
because it is right, and avoid doing or saying a certain 
thing because it is wrong.— Professor Huxley. 

Universal EpvucatTIion necessitates universal educa- 
tion. Universal suffrage is not a penacea of all 
national ills; it is not always good government. In 
France it comported with Cesarean absolutism ; coupled 
with a plebiscitum, it was the willing ally of official 
candidature and Napoleonic perfidy. It is a degrada- 


tion of the franchise to give it wholesale into the hands of 
ignorance, superstition, and pauperism. Lord Sher- 


burne calls such lowering “the apotheosis of brute 
force,” “the substitutien of numbers for the decisions 
of intelligence and experience.”—J. L. M. Curry. 


THE INFALLIBLE TEAcHER.—A bright child asks a 
question that a gray-headed philosopher would be 
cautious in answering; yet a teacher of limited learn- 
ing and less sincerity gives a glib reply to keep the 
child from doubting his scholarship. He wishes the 
pupil to think that all knowledge worth having has 
been attained in a few years by one person, namely, 
himself. Between devotion to text-books and the care- 


less dogmatism of such teachers, children leave our 
schools with the conceit that they have ecompassed the 
universe and settled all the problems of existence. — 
Education. 


MorALity AND Reticion.—Advocates of the public- 
school system cry out against the teaching of religion in 
them, yet they sigh for and desire instruction in morals, 
as if these could be rightly taught without religion, 
which is the foundation of all morals. This is the way 


the New Yort Tribune speaks ; “The majority of public- 


school teachers do not realize that instruction in morals 
and in unselfish courtesy ought to be as much a part of 


their work as the teaching of arithmetic. Less teach- 
ing and more training, fewer studies and a keener sense 
of one’s duty to the neighbor, would make the schools 
much better than they are now.”—Ez. 


EpucatTion AND Mora.ity.—It is preposterous to 
refer the vices of the middle and upper classes, to any 
extent, to public instruction. These are due to that 
excess of wealth and of power which the inequalities of 
knowledge help to increase. The most earnest advocates 
of public schools would not venture to claim for them 
the ability so to eliminate vice that there shall no- 


where be found leaders in vice. They claim only that 
this education, partial as it is, reduces the hold of these 
leaders on the multitude through whom their vices be- 
come formidable to society.—John Bascom, LL.D. 


OUR SYSTEM OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D., 
Prest. Middlebury College, 


With considerable variety of plan most of our States 
have a system of common school instruction. If we 
compare this system, or variety of systems, with schools 
in England or on the continent, one bold trait of differ- 
ence presents itself at once. The rich and the poor 
meet together, and the Lord is the maker of them all. 
The different classes and grades of society all mingle in 
the school-room,—the coarsest and the most refined, the 
vulgar and the polite. In this respect no people has 
ventured so far as we. 

The results of this peculiarity of our system are of a 
mixed character, but on the whole for good, although 
there are some attendant outcomes not to be forgotten, 
or lightly passed over. 

Many whose circumstances in life seem to be unfortu- 
nate or depressing are stimulated to rise above them. 
They throw off the influences of their daily environ- 
ment at home. They see in their companions daily ex- 
amples of a better life, of kinder manners, of more 
orderly conduct, of greater intelligence, scholarship, and 
refinement of intercourse. ‘To copy and emulate what 
they thus esteem, takes possession of them and opens 
to them a new career. Some have thus risen by their 
own efforts, out of poverty and obscurity to the very 
highest grades of usefulness and honor. This leveling- 
up and unifying force of our common-school system is 
of immense value to us as a people. It has contributed 
to the formation of a national character of general in- 
telligence, self-respect, and love of freedom and right 
not to be found elsewhere. | 

As a people the English are nearest to us, but one 
has only to read Dickens’s works and he will need no 
foreign travel to assure him that his abundant and 
incessant caricatures of the mean, the groveling, the 
hypocritical, the sycophantic, the stupid, sprang out of 
a soil not New England. 

But our common-school system, in certain localities 
at least, introduces influences that cannot be contem- 
plated without alarm. There is a leveling-down as well 
as a leveling-up. Owing in part to our large foreign 
population in all industrial centers, a class of scholars 
come in who are essentially vulgar, foul-mouthed, and 
profane. Profanity, especially, seems to be regarded as 
the highest accomplishment, and every boy that does 
not swear good, round oaths has some opprobrious name 
affixed to him. One cannot pass by the playground of 
a graded school without hearing the most shocking pro- 
fanity. There is danger from this source that we shall 
become a nation of profane swearers. 

The only remedy is a greater force of moral influ- 
ences. The foolish exclusion of the Bible from school 
has disastrously weakened the moral influences of the 


teacher, Girard College, from which the minister of 
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the gospel is forever excluded, uses the Bible as the 
best book of morals. Until some similar position is 
taken in all our systems of education as the very lowest 
that can be tolerated, the public school will continue to 
fall in the estimation of thoughtful men. The danger 
is not from the side of intellectuality, but of morality. 
Everything is provided for but the ethical nature at its 
most plastic period. And yet no one would assert that 
character is of less importance than learning. No one 
will deny that all mental training may be made worse 
than useless by loss of character. If men would only 
think logically upon this subject they would do all in 
their power to have the moral influences of our common 
school predominant. Any sectarian teaching would be 
unquestionably injurious in schools of all faiths; but 
the great fundamental truths of religion and morality 
have nothing sectarian. That this is not mere theory 
I might allege the experience of many schools of the 
highest efficiency where the great truths of religion and 
morality are freely and positively taught with the ap- 
probation of the most diverse classes. Robert College, 
in Constantinople, the very center of Eastern and 
Western sectarianism, and having among its students 
numerous representatives from the Oriental, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Armenian, Jewish, and Moham- 
medan churches, has more direct religious instruction 
out of the Bible than Amherst or Williams, and yet it 
is crowded with students beyond its capacity to receive 
them. Public sentiment in this country has been fooled 
on this point. The sooner we get out of this state of 
befoolment the better will it be for our institutions of 
learning. 

There is another very important matter in which we 
have much to learn. We force so many studies upon 
our pupils that neither teacher nor scholar can do jus- 
tice to them. This, together with the confusion and 
change of text-books, makes our educational system al- 
most abortive. 

Spending, some years since, a short time in an En- 
glish family in Brighton, two fine boys of fourteen and 
fifteen attracted my attention by their apparent interest 
in their studies. I was surprised to find that after “ the 
three R’s” they had studied almost nothing but alge- 
bra, geometry, and Latin, having but recently com- 
menced Greek. In geometry they had only the book 
and number of a problem in Euctid; and entirely with- 
out the book, and without any figure to aid them, they 
would state the problem or theorem and describe very 
clearly the mode of solving the one or demonstrating 
the other. They seemed to be still more familiar with 
Latin. They would render any common English sen- 
tence into Latin, generally without hesitation. They 
had still some two or three years to study before they 
would enter upon university life. I felt deeply con- 
vinced that the thoroughness of their training, and the 
complete mastery they had attained over a few things, 
would make them rulers over many things. This pa- 
tience and quiet perseverance in pursuing certain stud- 
ies with accuracy and thoroughness does not exist in 
our schools nor in our habits of thought and feeling. 
It may be that the English are to some extent losing it. 
Are we gaining it? So far as any student is doing it, 
he is storing up power for the work of life. 


There are other points which might be noticed in 
which our systems of high schools and graded schools 
have not reached perfection, but they do not apply to 
all. One is the want of uniformity in the qualification 
of teachers. In many of the common schools in the 
country this is a great evil and a great discouragement 
to good teachers. It is the duty of the State to remedy 
this most crying evil wherever it exists. Without 
severe State supervision the remedy will not be found. 


— The Louisana Jour. of Ed. says: “ As the case now 
stands, the rewards of the present and the hopes of the 
future hold out every inducement to the majority of 
teachers to leave upon the first favorable opportunity.” 


— John Swett says of school teachers: “If they 
confine themselves to the school-room; if they write 
nothing, do nothing, society will estimate them for 
value received.” 


— You are not fit to govern unless you have learned 
to obey, and have also been taught to govern yourself, 


THE POSITIVE SIDE OF THE TEACHER’S 
WORK. — (IL) 


BY E. T. TOMLINSON, 
Principal of the High School, Auburn, N. Y. 


All that we have written thus far has largely to do 
with the character of the teacher, — what he is to be. 
But it is as necessary to do as to be,—to be something, 
and then do something. He should remember that all 
that has been written marks out the ground-work on 
which his superstructure is to be built. He now has a 
definite view of the end to be gained in his work; he 
is resolved upon being natural, and doing the teaching 
himself; and, as the foundation of all his work, he is 
determined upon being worthy. Now he is ready to 
take up the legitimate school-work,—the advance work. 


First ; He is to develop the latent talent of his pupils. 
There is a vast deal of unused strength in the world. 
The same power was in the stream before the mill was 
built beside it, but it had never been utilized, and the 
power was misspent. No rule can be laid down for the 
action of the teacher in this work, as circumstances and 
surroundings vary; but the end to be desired can be 
plainly seen. <A study of the character and possibilities 
will bring the adjustment of the right means to the end. 
Schools, classes, and individuals vary, so thatthe action 
of one year frequently has to be reversed the following 
year. In this work the teacher is the leader. The 
pupils know he has gone over the ground before, but 
often they look upon him as having gotten so far in the 
distance as to be practically out of sight. It is better 
for the teacher to go with, over and over again if need 
be, and a little ahead of his class, than to have gone be- 
fore simply. The free and friendly dealing and aid of 
an instructor is fully realized and appreciated. He is 
to be with them, and yet not entirely of them. While 
they look upon him as one of them, they must of neces- 
sity look up if good is to be done. Every fact given 
them from such a source, and in this manner, becomes 
not only a fact, but one that draws out and strengthens 
some quality of the mind. The pugilist practices hour 
after hour striking his bag of sand terrific blows. The 
labor, to an ordinary observer, might seem to be wasted, 
and the time lost; but he knows from experience that 
in this way he can best develop the muscles he wishes 
to use when the contest comes. So the true teacher 
constantly aims to incite his pupils to the striking of 
mental blows which, though seemingly useless now, he 
knows will furnish the strength which well-trained 
minds only can use aright in the contest of life. 


The second aim of the teacher should be to root out evil 
habits of thought and poorly-directed mental effort. 
There is no garden that entirely escapes the weeds, and 
often the richer the soil the more the weeds thrive and 
grow. In the formative period of the mind’s growth, 
these tares, these bad habits of the mind can be erad- 
icated, and often require no less of a positive effort on 
the part of the teacher than the strengthening and de- 
veloping of the good. Among these habits are inaccu- 
racy, a lack of thoroughness, inattention, a lack of inde- 
pendence, and many others that will test the tact and 
experience of the tried teacher to the uttermost, and 
need cause the beginner no feeling of discouragement 
because he cannot induce his pupil or enable him to rid 
himself of them at once. That they do at last yield to 
patient, careful, determined work many a hard-working 
teacher can testify. 

The third direction in which the work of the teacher 
should be turned is the implanting of true and new mo- 
tives. To develop the latent talent is good; to root out 
evil is also good; but equally good is the implanting of 
new motives and methods of work. The minds of many 
in their growth resemble the repairing of some machine. 
Some of the parts are in good condition and need no 
particular attention or care; other portions need strength- 
ening; others have to be removed; and again, some en- 
tirely new must be added, To the teacher has been in- 
trusted the task of nicely adjusting, strengthening, re- 
moving, and adding the necessary elements to form an 
evenly-rounded, complete mind and character. 

Surely, in such work, there is much more need of 
knowing what to do than there is of what not to do; of 
filling the purposes and plans of the newly-fledged teach- 


ers with such gn exalted view of what they are to do, 


and something of an idea of how they are to do it, that 
fears of failure shall not be so strong,—incited, as doubt- 
less in many cases they have been, by the warning words 
of some sincere but mistaken friends. Warning is good 
in its place, but its place is largely secondary. The 
teacher who has the following three motives strong in 
his mind has little need of them: First, he is resolved 
to be good as well as do good; second, to have some- 
thing to do; and third, to do it with might, mind, and 
strength. 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES. 
(Continued.) 


61. By individuality we understand the innate pecul- 
iarities of man. Upon its preservation and proper de- 
velopment depends his success in life and his happiness 
as a human being. The teacher who has no eyes for 
these peculiarities in children is no educator; he is a 
tyrant and a tormenter of human nature. This indi- 
viduality is injured, retarded, and checked in its devel- 
opment, — firstly, by an active non-observation of the 
child’s peculiarities; secondly, by treating all children 
in a uniform manner; thirdly, by requiring alike from 
all the same amount of work; fourthly, by the being of 
too many pupils in one class-room under one teacher ; 
fifthly, by the teacher’s failure in assigning to the pupil 
@ proper position in the organism of the school; sixthly, 
by a want of individuality in the teacher himself; — 
seventhly, by the teacher’s not possessing sufficient 
powers of mind to animate the pupil; eighthly, by over- 
taxing the retentive faculties, and by requiring the ap- 
propriation of unfit mind-food; ninthly, by a bureau- 
cratic treatment of school-officers, and an uniformity in 
the plans of instruction, 

62. No mortal, who has not been inspired with some 
idea, has ever achieved anything noteworthy. He who 
is contented with the common reality of his present ex- 
istence will infallibly degenerate; he is not capable of 
kindling in the child a striving for the high and the 
beautiful in human life. 

What made Pestalozzi famous, immortal? His being 
inspired by an idea, which he sought to realize with all 
the zeal that enthusiasm gives to an inspired devotee to 
a great principle. We are all now familiar with this 
idea of Pestalozzi,—eievation of mankind by the bring- 
ing up of the growing generation according to principles 
embodied in human nature. 

63. Develop the mind of the child intrusted to your 
care, and you develop the world. 

The formal development of the child’s mind, the 
arousing of its powers according to natural laws, the 
transformation of its faculties into real active agents,— 
these are the chief objects of our care, the duty of our 
being primary teachers. 

64. The teacher’s individuality must reign paramount 
in the school. He must be the supreme master of the 
room. Whether tle school is surrounded with a moral 
atmosphere, or saturated with profanity, we will find 
the emanation of the teacher’s spirit as it manifests it- 
self by his living and doings. It is the teacher’s 
school,—it will bear the vivid impressions of his indi- 
viduality. Upon entering a school, if we do not behold 
the distinct manifestations of an individual power, we 
are at once ready to impute it to the want of orig- 
inality in the teacher, and immediately draw inferences 
from the condition of the school or the person of the 
teacher. 

We must not wrongly interpret these remarks, and 
come to the conclusion that the teacher has a right to 
rule arbitrarily in the school. The school will reflect 
the teacher’s individuality, but this incident is not 
caused by the teacher’s considering the school his per- 
sonal property. Let the teacher not attempt to impress 
upon his pupils the signature of his mind. Let the 
teacher render respect and pay due tribute to each soli- 
tary pupil’s individuality. Let him be contented with 
the influence which his teaching and personal doings 
will necessarily exercise upon the pupil’s soul-life as it 
manifests itself by the pupil’s actions, which uncon- 
sciously reflect the secret guidance of the teacher. 

Hence J require @ strongly-marked individuality in 
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the teacher, which, however, must subordinate itself to 
the object and aim of the school, and require due respect 
to each pupil’s individuality, and a full development of 
the same. This is the practical application of personal 
liberty in the school-room. 

It also includes the teacher’s right to change the 
means of instruction according to his designs ; it grants 
him the liberty to write his own text-books and man- 
uals, and to adopt such known methods of teaching, or 
to invent new methods which will enable him to gain 
more surely and more readily the aims desired. 


HOW CAN WHISPERING BE PREVENTED? 


BY MARION TALBOT, A.M. 
(Translated from the German of Friedrich Kérner.] 


Hardly a class or a lesson passes by but the teacher 
has occasion to complain more or less of whispering, 
which interrupts the instruction if it does not render it 
fruitless. Whatcan bedone? In order to give a satis- 
factory answer it is necessary to find out (1) who whis- 
pers, and (2) what is the reason. If whispering is con- 
stant and general during school-hours, the teacher is to 
blame. If only a few whisper, they 4re so-called chat- 
ter-boxes who cannot refrain during the lessons from 
sharing their thoughts and observations with their 
neighbors. 

Every class has some scholars who cannot keep from 
chattering, whose tongues are never quiet, who very 
soon tire of any teaching, and who then yield to their 
own thoughts and communicate their notions to other 
children. They are thoughtless and playful. Com- 
mands and censure are but of momentary service, be- 
cause they are used too often and are not commensurate 
with the cause. Each fault should have its peculiar 
remedy. Poor writers have to make copies, and poor 
scholars have extra lessons to learn; chatterboxes who 
disturb the recitation and the class must be isolated in 
order to be made harmless. They should be shown to 
a separate place, seated on the end of a bench, or on the 
bench directly in front of the teacher’s desk, so that 
they shall have no opportunity for whispering. 

If whispering prevails in the whole class, or in certain 
reci‘ations, the teacher’s method is not suitable. He 
goes on too slowly or too quickly, speaks monotonously 
or too rapidly, is too wordy or expresses himself in 
phrases which the children do not understand. Then 
he should direct his attention to himself and correct the 
faults in his method of teaching. 

Whispering in general is caused by a lack of interest 
on the part of children, and by their need of activity 
and occupation. Imdleness is the source of all vices. 
Accordingly the teacher should know (1) how to awaken 
interest, and (2) how to occupy the children and make 
them participate in the instruction. 

Not all subjects of teaching are capable of being made 
particularly interesting. This is not the task of in- 
struction, but properly comes within the province of 
method. In order to put life into instruction the teacher 
should be clear and intelligible in his statements, keep 
going forward, explain how the lesson can be applied, 
and call attention to the difficulties it presents, yet 
which are to be overcome. 

The teacher must not teach too much nor too long at 
a time, but must examine the pupil in what he can find 
out, infer, and conclude by himself. In these questions 
the subject should be grasped from all sides, beginning 
from the end and going backward, breaking into the 
middle and so on, in order to show what goes before 
and what must result. At the end of the week there 
should be a review of what has been done during the 
week. The same should be done at the end of the 
month and term; in one case the teacher should pay 
attention to details, and in another be satisfied with a 
summary and make comparisons. In this way the 
lessons constantly assume a new aspect, offer new points 
of view, and the pupils are obliged to reproduce them 
independently according to different perspectives. 

In order to encourage this independence, the teacher 
should cease explaining at the point where the pupil 


- Can draw the conclusion for himself. Or the teacher 


can point out the aim and ask what means are suitable 
for reaching it ; or what has been learned can be applied 
in similar cases. In this way the pupil shares to a 


certain extent in demonstrating the lesson; the result 
is evidently his work, and this excites his ambition and 
interest and impels him to an activity which finds no 
time for whispering. 

The teacher should avoid questioning the pupils in 
regular order, but should skip about so that no one will 
be sure but that he may be called upon suddenly. Nor 
should he stop too long with one pupil, lest the others 
become tired. If the one who is questioned cannot 
answer, the teacher should ask another to help him out, 
and the first one should then be made to repeat the 
correct answer. Between whiles the other pupils should 
be asked why the answer was right or wrong. In brief 
let every question be directed to all, and then no one is 
sure but that it is meant for him. It is injudicious to 
call the pupil by name before asking the question. The 
question should be asked before the scholar is called 
upon for the answer. All must be prepared in this way 
to give the answer. It is well, after an answer is made, 
to ask another scholar whether it was right and for 
what reason. If a scholar has something to write on 
the board, the others should meantime be examined on 
what he has to do. How shall he begin? What shall 
he do now? What mistake has he made? Why ? 
What has he left out? etc. If the questions are put 
here and there, to this one and that one, whispering is 
stopped. If a chatterer is discovered, he must be made 
to repeat what has been said, and be more frequently 
questioned than the others. 

If the scholars have to read from a reading-book, the 
teacher must not keep his eyes fixed on his book, but 
glance about frequently so as to keep the class con- 
stantly under his eye. He must know what is in the 
book, and be able to tell from what is read where the 
place is. If a pupil looks up from his book and sees 
that the teacher is looking, not on his book but on the 
class, he knows that he is watched. His glance meets 
that of the teacher. If the teacher moves about the 
room and calls, “John isn’t looking at his book,” the 
class knows that they are carefully watched, and stop 
talking. If, during the lesson, the teacher notices that 
one or another scholar is talking with his neighbor, he 
should suddenly stop. The whole class is startled as 
well as the chatterer, who should be asked whether he 
is ready to let the recitation go on. If these measures 
are of no avail, the whisperer should be shown to a sepa- 
rate place, as has been said, and be made to stand in 
such a position that the class shall be behind him, and 
that he can make no signs or grimaces. In order that 
he may not be altogether tired out, he should be allowed, 
after ten or twenty minutes, to sit down close to the 
teacher’s desk. He must be a very hard case if these 
measures will not lead him to stop making trouble. 

The entire cure for whispering rests simply in the 
inquiry, “ When and for what reason do the scholars 
whisper?” They are tired, either because they feel no 
interest in the lesson or because they lack employment 
and active participation in the work. If these causes 
are removed the necessary results will not be man- 
ifested. 

In visiting schools one often notices that the teachers 
pay special attention to a few scholars,—usually the 
best,—while the others find the time hanging heavily, 
and know in advance that they will not be watched. 
Accordingly they look about for a way to make the time 
pass,—and talk, play, and plan all kinds of mischief. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Mr. G. H. Darwin maintains that while there is some evi- 
dence of a yielding of the body of the earth to the tidal forces 
exerted by the attraction of the sun and moon, that yielding is 
very small indeed, and that the rigidity of the earth may, as a 
whole, be set down as equalling that of steel. 


— It is earnestly to be hoped that success will crown the ef- 
forts of the eight parties commissioned by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to observe the transit of Venus on Dec.6. For the sta- 
tions of observations,—four in the northern hemisphere and 
four in the southern,—men of ability and experience have been 
selected, and the equipment is very complete. 

— A company has been formed, with abundant capital, for 
the publication of Science, an illustrated weekly journal. The 
president of the company, and, indeed, founder of the en- 
terprise, is Dr. A. Graham Bell. the eminent physicist. Mr. 
8. i. Scudder, well known as a specialist in entomology, has 
resigned his position as assistant librarian of Harvard Univ., 
to take charge of Science. The journal will be published in 
Cambridge. 

— The following experiment in the way of physics without 
a tus is given by a correspondent of La Nature. A clay 


pipe is laid over the top of a large wine-glass, and a person is 


required to bring it down to the table, without touching either 
pipe or glass, without agitating the air or moving the table. 
The solution of the problem consists in taking up another 
like glass, rubbing it vigorously on your sleeve, then bringing 
it near the pipe-stem, which is thereupon strongly attracted, 
so that the pipe falls. This experiment is a pretty variation of 
the electric pendulum, and shows that pipe-clay, a very bad 
conductor of electricity, yields readily to the attraction of an 
electrified body. 


ORIGIN OF THUNDER-STORMS, —M. Spring recently took ex- 
ception before the Belgian Academy to the theory that the 
forming thunder-cloud acquires electricity from the air and 
through condensation, producing lightning and thunder when 
it approaches another cloud oppositely electrified or near the 
earth. No production of electricity, he says, has ever been 
observed, during the condensation of aqueous vapor. His the- 
ory, which he supports by a number of facts obtained in Alp- 
ine regions and the laboratory, is as follows: Each hailstone, 
of whatever size, is the result of union by relegation, of many 
crystals of sleet. In this process an enormous free surface 
disappears in a body that is a non-conductor of electricity,— 
viz, ice, —and in presence of another non-conducting sub- 
stance,—viz., dry air. Experiment leads us to expect in such 
a process a large development of electricity, and to this has 
to be added electricity arising from friction of the hailstones 
with the air. Thus we have a large number of electrified 
spheres near each other, and separated by an insulating medi- 
um; and those forming, in some sort, the surface of the region 
should, according to Faraday’s researches, acquire an electric 
charge equal to the sum of charges of the central spheres. 
Hence enormous electric tension in that superficial part, re- 
lieved, from time to time to time, by discharge between the 
hailstones and the air or the ground. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 


The election of a school-board is one of the few events that 
excites the entire city of London, and in respect both to 
intensity of feeling and of effort the election just closed has 
surpassed the four that have preceded. As a ripple of the 
excitement has reached our shore, the time seems opportune 
for a somewhat extended notice of the Board and its work. 

The London Board is made up of representatives from the 
ten divisions coincident with the ten Parliamentary boroughs 
that form the area of the vast capital. The representation 
from each division is in proportion to its population ; the city 
proper, which is the smallest division, sends four members; 
Marylebone, the largest, sends seven; the whole House con- 
sists of fifty-three members. The elections are triennial, but 
fortunately London rate-payers are not fickle, and the members 
of the Board whose works do praise them generally have the 
option of being returned and saving the vast interests from 
the hands, or heads, rather, of novices. 

The chairman of the expiring Board, Mr. Edward North 
Buxton, has been a member of the body from the first election 
in 1870, as has also the vice-chairman, Mr. Robert Freeman; 
and it will surprise no one to find them in the same places in 
the fifth Board. Next in importance to these officers come the 
chairmen of the working committees. The School Manage- 
ment Committee probably ranks first, though its chairman, 
Rev. Mark Wilks, does not owe his distinction to that fact. 
He is the champion of the advanced section when any great 
question is up, and if returned is not likely to leave the propo- 
sition for free schools in abeyance, He is, however, less radical 
than the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, chairman of the Statistica 
Committee. Dr. Gladstone, the earnest advocate of science- 
teaching, is chairman of the Store Committee, in which capacity 
he has successfully maintained the ‘‘ requisition list’’ against 
the opposition of publishers. One of the leading members of 
the Board, though not a chairman, is Mr. Thomas E. Heller, 
secretary of the ‘‘ National Union of Elementary Teachers,”’ 
and, as a matter of course, able to view all school questions 
from the stand-point of the teachers. Dr. Benjamin Richard- 
son, distinguishad in medicine and sanitary science, appears 
among the members as a specialist, and the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the assembly is completed by the presence of both 
sexes. The constant intercourse between the parents of the 
school-children and the members of the Board, and the pub- 
licity given to its proceedings by the School-Board Chronicle 
and the great dailies, make it a living power in a sense un- 
known to American school boards. The desire of the mem- 
bers for reélection is easily understood; the position gratifies 
two of the strongest passions of our race,—the love of power 
and zeal for a cause. The objective point of the opposition in 
the present campaign has been the alleged extravagance of the 
Board, a charge advanced by Roman Catholics, high church- 
men, and those reformers who are always throwing the dust 
of economy in the people’s eyes. The candidates for reélection 
meet the issue frankly; they admit the expenditure of large 
sums, assert the necessity of larger disbursements in the future, 
and flatter the intelligence of their constituents by taking it for 
granted that they appreciate the investment at its true value. 
The lady members, it should be observed, are no whit behind 
the men in managing their canvass. 

Naturally, upon the eve of the election the annual address 
of the chairman of the Board is viewed somewhat as an elec- 
tioneering speech. The clearness and simplicity of Mr. Bux- 
ton’s statement are proof that he was content to rest the case 
for the Board upon the facts without any coloring of rhetoric. 
We cannot do more at this time than glance at the main points, 
With reference to school accommodations, which has been a 
prime cause of complaint with the opposition, Mr. Buxton 
states that 539,044 places have been provided as against 641,428 
required. In the effort to overtake the deficiency ‘‘ the dis- 


tance between the schools that exist and those that are needed ”’ 
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has been “distinctly diminished ;”’ thus, the accommodation 
has grown from 45.6 per cent. of the children of school age in 
1871 to 72.4 per cent. of the number at the present time. Ex- 
perience has shown the economy of anticipating population in 
the purchase of sites as a means of avoiding both the rise to 
extreme prices and the evil of children idling in the streets 
while the school-walis are rising. ‘‘ Unless we are to be ina 
chronic state of want of school places,’’ says the chairman, 
**steps must be taken three years in advance in neighborhoods 
where the population is rapidly increasing.’”’ Mr. Buxton 
affirms that the permanent architect’s department, so far from 
being an extravagance, as was predicted, entails less expense 
for building than open competition, with the further advantage 
that ‘‘ experience of all suggestions of proved value is accumu- 
lated and applied in future designs.’’ The amounts expended 
by the present Board are as follows: For the year 1879-80, 
826,436l. 13s.; for 1880-81, 838,733. 3s. 10d. ; and for 1881-82, 
921,642/. 2s. lld. The rates for which precepts were issued 
during the same periods were, 6.28d, for 1880-81 ; 6.15d. for 
1881-82; 5.93d. for 1882-83. The diminution is due to excep- 
tional causes, and Mr. Buxton does not think the rate for the 
ensuing year will remain below 6d. If the scheme for paying 
teachers the whole of their salaries as it becomes due is adhered 
to, it will involve for one year an additional expenditure of 
60,000/ or 70,000/. in anticipation of the actual receipt of the 
government grant; nevertheless Mr. Buxton pronounces in 
favor of the measure. 

The management of the poorest and most degraded children 
was from the outset a supreme problem with the English 
school-boards; and as we come to realize more and more in 
this country that the work is inseparable from a system of 
public education, we shall look to their example for guidance. 
The necessity of gathering into the schools children who can- 
not bring the weekly twopence has given rise to the motion 
or free schools, in the London Board; the necessity of training 
vagrant and vicious children has given rise to the system of 
industrial schools, and the recognized fitness of the Board for 
dealing with the dependent classes has given rise to the Edu- 
cational Endowments Committee, with reference to which Mr. 
Buxton says: ‘‘ This Board has always held that the educa- 
tional charities of London are capable of wider usefulness, and 
has a standing committee which is charged with the duty of 
watching over the interests of the poorer classes with regard 
to them. The schemes which are from time to time proposed 
by the Charity Commissioners, for the better administration 
of these endowments, are, by their courtesy, referred to this 
committee for criticism.’’ Let us hope that a similar recog- 
nition is in the future of our city boards. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM GERMANY. — WEIMAR, THE LAST 
RESTING- PLACE OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 


WEIMAR, Sept. 29, 1882. 

Dear : We left Cassel yesterday at three o’clock, and 
arrived here at seven. Cassel is a lovely place, and I dreaded 
to leave it. It is not much visited by foreigners for sight- 
seeing, but it is, for situation, the most charming place I 
have seen. It is also of some special interest to an Amer- 
ican, since it was formerly the capital of the Electorate of 
Hesse, and the residencs of the Elector Frederick II, who 
sold the services of his soldiers to the English for their war 
with the American colonies. The Hessians had the reputation 
of being very cruel, and were hated by our forefathers for 
being hirelings, although I do not suppose they were essen- 
tially different from other soldiers. You have, doubtless, 
heard from old people the expression, ‘‘ A young Hessian,’’ in 
reference to any particularly bad and incorrigible boy. A 
statue of Frederick II. adorns the square in front of the castle 
where the electors used to live. Hesse is now under Prussian 
government, and the last of the electors lies buried in a pleas- 
ant old burying-ground in the city. We saw the grave all cov- 
ered with wreaths, which had been placed there not long ago, 
at an anniversary of his death or birth. The pleasant walks 
and charming landscape of Cassel, its lovely picture-gallery, 
and the grand old trees of the Garten, or park, I left with 
regret. It seems strauge to me that I could become so attached 
to a place where I have lived only a month, and where I have 
met no English-speaking person, unless once, on a Sunday, 
hearing a sermon could be called meeting the preacher. 


WEIMAR. 


We have now, for a day, been in a city of no common inter- 
est, — Weimar on the Ilm. Here lived for some years, in 
friendly rivalry, and in harmonious companionship, two men 
whose names are immortal; and here they lie in death, side by 
side, in the burial-vault of the grand ducal family of Saxe- 
Weimar. To most intimate companionship here, their lifeless 
clay would have been admitted, contrary to princely etiquette, 
by the special request of their friend and patroh, Duke Carl 
Augustus, for he left request to have his resting-place between 
the two poets. But the son of Carl Augustus did not think 
proper to separate him from the ducal family, in the silent 
halls of death, and so the poets lie apart. The poet George 
Browning writes (as I read to-day in Longfellow’s Poems of 
Places,—which, by the way, has been a book invaluable in my 
journeyings): 


** On the Platz before the Theater, 
In the town of Weimar, stand 


Goethe, Schiller,—two immortals, 


Idols of their fatherland. 

As in life they by each other 

Stood, so now the wreath ay share; 
One the reaper, cut down early, - 
Scarce had shone on him life’s prime, 
But the other lived to carry 

On his locks the silver rime. 
Honored by their prince and country, 
In the Fiirstengruft they lie; 

Side by side their bodies crumble, 
But their works will live for aye.’’ 

The monument in the market-place is in bronze, — the two 
poets standing side by side, holding between them a wreath of 
laurel or ivy. 

‘*TOMB OF PRINCES.”’ 


The place called in the poem the “ Fiirstengruft,’’ or 
**tomb of princes,’’ is a cellar-like room beneath a chapel in 
the cemetery in Weimar. This chapel consists of two parts, 
—that in the front having been originally built and furnished 
for the Roman Catholic service, — that in the rear built in the 
oriental style, and furnished for the service of the Greek Cath- 
olic church, to suit the religious tenets of some one of the 
princesses brought by marriage into the grand ducal family. 
I have been told, — but I cannot say if it is true,—that the 
ashes of the grand duchess lie under the Greek church, and 
the ashes of the grand duke under the Roman church, but only, 
separated by an invisible line of boundary, sufficient to satisfy 
the laws of the church. Through a large opening, railed 
around in the floor of the Roman chapel, the coffins are low- 
ered to their underground room of state. Around this open- 
ing I suppose the service is said, as close by are the altar and 
crucifixes, which are still retained, although I think the chapel 
service is now Protestant. This little chapel-altar has, as one 
of its adornings, a cross wrought by the Empress Augusta, 
wife of the present Kaiser Wilhelm. She is a sister of the 
present grand duke of Saxe-Weimar, and she often gives proof 
of her interest in this ancient and honored city of her early 
years, in generous benefactions. Though the coffins which 
are the first receptacle of the remains of princely grandeur are 
let down through the ghastly hole in the floor, that mode of 
descent adapted to the simple rites of the church burial-service 
for the dead would not be possible for the lowering of the 
heavy and imposing oak and metal and marble .caskets that 
stand on elevated pedestals, and seem, in the deep gloom, to be 
some company of crouching warriors, horse and rider, perhaps, 
sunk low and crowded together waiting the onset of a foe. 
The last enemy met, and,—if the inscriptions graven on these 
memorial speak true, — vanquished, these mortal bodies 
await their immortal and incorruptible rehabilitation, fast cased 
in great sarcophagal-looking caskets, which have, with diffi- 
culty, been brought down the staircase and arranged according 
to the rank and honor of their sepulchral tenants. 

We cared little for any of the grand dukes, princes, and 
princesses, or even empresses, who may be here, — all whose 
names are unknown words to the world in general. True, we 
walked among their sarcophagi with some curiosity, and read 
that one lay down here two hundred years or more ago, and 
that this or that was grandfather or grand-uncle of some now 
active European potentate; but we and hundreds of others of 
the many living men and women who have come down here 
among the dead, would have staid above-ground if the fasci- 
nation of the two names without other title than the simple von 
of the German honorable birth had not drawn us thither. 

The caskets which enshrine the ashes of Goethe and of 
Schiller are of oak, but they are almost concealed from view 
by the profusion of wreaths literally piled upon them. Itisa 
custom of the Germans to commemorate anniversaries of birth 
and death by laying wreaths on the grave. These are often 
tied up with long white ribbons which hang over the coffin or 
the grave. From the caskets of the poets hung heavy broad 
white-satin bands, some of them having embroidered or 
stamped in gold letters the names of the donors, and words 
expressive of their reverence for the dead. There were also in 
a glass case wreaths, one of gold leaves, the other of silver, 
or some silvery-colored metal, gifted from the ladies of differ- 


ent cities, 
[To be continued next week.] 


DECEMBER. 
A spirit haunts the year’s last hours, 
Dwel amidst these yellowing bowers; 
o himself he talks; 
For at eventide, listening 
At his work you may hear him sob and sigh, 
In the walks! 
we he boweth the heavy stalks of the mouldering 
owers; 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave, the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 


The air is damp, and hushed and close 
As a rich man’s room where he taketh repose 
An hour before death ; 
My very heart faints, and my whole soul grieves 
At the moist, rich smell of rotting leaves, 
And the breath 
Of the fading edges of box beneath, and the year’s last rose; 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave, the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 


Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. —Alfred Tennyson. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


A CLUMP OF MOSS 


Sometimes beneath a tree which “‘ wreathes its old fantastic 
roots’’ around, one will find a curious display of lichens and 
mosses. It seems almost as if the fairies had placed their sil- 
ver services on exhibition. Tall drinking-cups are there, 
sometimes half-filled with ruby wine; there are chalices, vases, 
urns of precious metal, finger-glasses in which the spirits lave 
their hands, and basins lined with gold. The mosses of the 
Polytrichum kind represent the spears and javelins of the war- 
riors, and the fernlets are feathers that droop from helmets. 
May be the partridge-berry twines through the green velvet, or 
the gold-thread shows us its brilliant wire, or the sweet Lin- 
nea its nodding bells. The gray of the lichens contrasts pret- 
tily with the varying greens of the ferns and mosses, while red 
berries of cornus, or the white flowers of the same, lend addi- 
tional beauty to the nook. Such little corners in the roots of 
trees are as pretty as anything one finds in the woods. They 
are miniatures of the larger scene about them. It is pleasant 
to remove the clump of plants, little umbrella-like toad-stools 
and all, just as we find it. In the house it brings to us a con- 
stant suggestion of the forest, and on rainy days, ‘‘ when the 
wind is never weary,”? and when walking is impossible, we 
can recall the sunshine by a glance at our wards, and almost 
hear the wild birds singing. W. W. BAILey. 


— 


MISTAKES IN WRITING AND TEACHING HISTORY. 


We have an unfortunate habit of distributing historical af- 
fairs under reigns. Even where monarchy is extremely pow- 
erful, it is seldom that an age ought to be called after a mon- 
arch. It would be better not to speak even of the “‘ Siécle de 
Louis XIV.” The English monarchs of the Eighteenth cen- 
tury were by no means the fainéants they are sometimes made 
to appear; still itis absurd to represent them as determining 


the character of their age. 

The first step in arranging and dividing any period of En- 
glish history is to get rid of such useless headings as reign of 
Queen Anne, reign of George I., reign of George II, In the 
place of these we must study to put divisions founded upon 
some real stage of progress in the national life. We must look 
onward not from king to king, but from great event to great 
event. And inorder to do this we mustestimate events, meas- 
ure their greatness, a thing which cannot be done without con- 


sidering and analyzing them closely. 

When with respect to any event we have satisfied ourselves 
that it deserves to rank among the leading events of the na- 
tional history, the next step is to put it in connection with its 
causes. In this way each event takes the character of a de- 
velopment, and each development of this kind forms a chapter 
in the national history, a chapter which will get its name from 
the event. As a plain example of this principle, take the 
reign of George III. What can be more absurd than to treat 
those sixty years as constituting one period, simply because 
one man was king during the whole of them ? What, then, 
are we to substitute for the king asa principle of division ? 
Evidently great events. One part of the reign will make a 
chapter by itself as the period of the loss of America, another 
as that of the struggle with the French Revolution. 

But in a national history there are larger as well as smaller 
divisions. Besides chapters, there are, as it were, books or 
parts. This is because the great events, when examined 
closely, are seen to be connected with each other; those which 
are chronologically nearest to each other are seen to be similar; 
they fall into groups, each of which may be regarded asa 
single complex event, and the complex events give their names 
to the parts, as the simpler events give their names to the 
separate chapters, of the history. — Prof. Seelye, in, Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine. 


NOTES. 


Tue CLIMATE IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE UNION.— 
Figures gleaned from the observation-points of forty-nine 
States and territories show that the hottest places in the Union 
are Florida, Louisiana, and Arizona, the mean annual tem- 
perature of which is 69. Texas ranks next at 67, Alabama 66, 
Mississipi 64, Arkansas 63, South Carolina 62, Indian Terri- 
tory 60, North Carolina 59, Georgia and Tennessee stand on a 
par at 58, Virginia 57, Kentucky 56. The mean temperature 
of 55 prevails in California, Missouri, and the District of Co- 
lumbia; 54 in Maryland and Pennsylvania, 53 in Delaware, 
Ohio, and Oregon; 52 in Idaho, Utah, and West Virginia; 51 
in Indiana, Kansas, New Mexico, and Washington Territory; 
50 in Connecticut, Illinois, Nevada, and New Jersey; 49 in 
Iowa and Nebraska; Massachusetts ranks with Rhode Island, 
New York, and Colorado, at 48; Michigan and Dakota are 
equal at 47; Alaska is not the coolest part of the Union, as is 
commonly supposed, but stands with New Hampshire at 46; 
cooler than these are Maine and Wisconsin at 45, Montana and 
Vermont at 43, Minnesota at 42, and coldest of all, Wyoming 
at 41.—New-England Farmer. 


— The new suspension bridge acress Niagara River is to be 
completed by Sept. 1, 1883. It will be located a quarter ofa 
mile south of the present suspension bridge, and will be used 
exclusively by the Canada Southern road,running in connec- 
tion with the New York Central. 


— Itis proposed by M. Leon Dru to cut a ship canal on the 
peninsula of Malacca from the junction of the Pakeham river 
with the Saona river to Tasan, whence it would follow the 
Iltaoung, or Tayoung, bed to the Gulf of Siam. 


_— The British national debt has fallen from 839,000,000 

sterling in 1857 to 763,000,000 at the present time. It will soon 

be an further diminished by terminal annuities which will 
ue. 


—- When the best things are not possible, the best may be 


made of those that are. 


—In 1873 Brazil had 333,200 slaves; last June a census 
showed only about 147,000. x 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tae JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our colamns impera- 
tively demands 


THE NEW IS MERELY THE OLD REHABILITATED. 


In THE JOURNAL of Nov. 16 you take occasion to say, edi- 
torially, that, “‘A step in the right direction has recently been 
taken by President Brown, of the Indiana State Normal School. 
He has provided a higher course of professional instruction 
for college graduates who purpose to become teachers. .. . 
We commend the movement at Terre Haute as worthy of 
admiration and imitation.’’ 

It is but simple justice to the past history of the Indiana 
school, and to the previous administration of President Wm. 
A. Jones, to say that Mr. Brown has merely put on paper what 
was given two years’ trial by the former administration, and 
which graduated one class of students in 1876. The catalogues 
for ’75 and ’76 provide for an ‘“‘Advanced Course,’”’ the purpuse 
of which was to furnish professional training for such college 
graduates as could pass a sufficient examination, and for grad- 
uates of the Elementary Course of the Normal School who 
desired broader preparation. This course was in operation two 
years, and then was allowed to lapse through the cutting off of 
the appropriation for sustaining it, instigated by a notion of 
economy on the part of the trustees and because a high stand- 
ard of preparation reduced the number of successful applicants 
toafew. Some misapprehension on your part has given rise 
to the assertion that President Brown inaugurated the course 
of training in question. 8S. S. Pagr. 

St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 21, 1882. 

|We are glad to hear Prof. Parr call attention to the time 
when this admirable plan was first concaived at Terre Haute, 
and thus far to give credit to those who secured its inception. 
The wisdom of the plan as adopted by President Jones reflects 
credit on him as its mover, and its ultimate success brings 
equal honor to President Brown. ‘*‘ Honor to whom honor is 


due,’’ is the wish of all.—Ep.] 


ENGLISH BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


We give below a list of two dozen English books on Educa- 
tion; some of them have been reprinted in this country, and 
all of them can be obtained without difficulty. 


1. Joseph Payne’s. Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education, . $2.00 
2. Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, . Le 
3. Latham on the Action of Examinations, ° ° 3.50 
4. Currie’s Common School Education, > ° - 2,50 
5. Currie’s Early and Infant Education, . ° ° 1.50 
6. Walker’s Handy Book of Object-Lessons, 1.75 
7. Lawrie’s Training of Teachers, 2.50 
8. 
9 
10 


Gill’s Systems of Education, 1,00 

. Gill’s School Management, 1,20 

. Gill’s Art of Teaching Young Minds How to Think, 80 

11. Quick’s Educational Reforms, . - 1,50 

12. Fearon’s School Inspection, . 75 

14. Mullinger’s Schools of Charles the Grea ° - 3.00 

15. Arnold’s Higher Schools and Univs. of Germany, 2.00 
16. Combe’s Education: Its Principles and Practice, (ed- 


17. Robinson’s Manual of Methods for Primary Schools, 1.25 
18. Calderwood’s On Teaching; its End and Means, 70 
19. Bain’s Education as a Science, 


20. Spencer’s Education, — Intellectual, Moral, and 

21. Thwing’s Education and School, 

22. Maclaren’s System of Physical Education, . ° 1.75 


23. a Thoughts Concerning Education ; Notes by 


[All the above are good books, and rank among the best that 
have been written on the subjects of which they treat. ] 


RECENT PROGRESS IN | ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Works ably written on special subjects pertaining to English 
literature are always acceptable, and serve as most useful helps 
both to teachers and students. Two such works have just 
been issued by Messrs. Putnam. The first is Studies in Karly 
English Literature, by Emelyn W. Washburn a book of 225 
pages, and sold for $1.75. The author does not attempt to 
make a general sketch of so wide a subject as Early English 
Literature, but seeks rather to outline the most salient points 
in the age of Chaucer, Spencer, Bacon & Co. Nine of the 
great topics are fully discussed in the nine chapters of the 
book, supplemented with choice extracts and quotations. The 


prea is most admirably arranged, and served up in a pleasing 
yle. 


The second work is entitled, A History of English Prose. 


Fiction, from Sir Thomas Malory to George Eliot, by Bayard 
Tuckerman; a book of 331 pages; price, $1.75. The author 
traces the gradual progress of English prose fiction from the 
early romance to the novel of the present day, in connection 
With the social characteristics of the epochs to which these 
works respectively belong. We opened the book in the middle 
and read the chapters on the English novelists of the 18th 
century,—Swift, De Foe, Fielding, etc.,—and became deeply 
interested in the author’s discussion of the topic. His style is 
interesting and vivid, and is marked by sound scholarship and 


good taste in his selections and quotations. Both of these 
books are admirable works for students of literature, and wil! 
prove valuable additions to the public or school library. 
Stopford Brooke’s charming little work on English literature 
has long been recognized as a standard book. It has been 
revised and enlarged by Frank Gilbert, and brought down to 
1882. Mr. Gilbert has also prepared a manual of American 
literature after the same model. Both works are published by 
Fairbanks, Palmer & Co., of Chicago, and sell for 50 cts. each. 
Several numbers have been recently added to Clark & May- 
nard’s excellent series of ‘‘ English School Classics.’’ The 
last three are: Enoch Arden, Sketch Book, Christmas Carol, 
edited for school and home use, by A. F. Blaisdell. They are 
neatly printed with considerable supplementary matter in the 
shape of notes, biographies, and suggestions generally, and sold 
for 10 cents each. Besides the use in classes of English liter- 
ature proper, the series is being extensively adopted for sup- 
plementary reading. A. F. B. 


“MAUD MULLER.” 


If ‘‘ W.” in Toe JouRNAL of Nov. 9 will look in Whitney’s 
German Grammar (edition of 1871, p. 6, Art. 17), he will find 
the directions given for the formation of the ii sound. The 
name is not pronounced Miller, or Murler, or Mi-ler, or Mwl- 
ler, but Miiller,—a sound made by putting the lips in position 
to say 00, and, without changing their position, attempting to 
say é, and you have the correct sound of ti. Ought we not to 
have thorough scholarship in responsible positions, that such 
mistakes may not be multiplied ? W. T. 

Palmyra, O., 1882. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA. 


A society has recently been founded in the Dominion of 
Canada, under the patronage of the Governor-general, the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, entitled the Royal Society of Canada. It has 
for its object the encouragement and propagation of letters 
and science, in the country, and will no doubt receive the 
hearty support of literary men and lovers of culture in the 
Dominion as well as elsewhere. To be a regular member of 
this body it is necessary to reside in Canada or Newfound- 
land, and to have published works or papers that are consid- 
ered of sufficient merit, or to have rendered signal services to 
literature or science. 

There are to be two departinents, — one devoted to science, 
and the other to literature, — each of which is to be divided 
into sections. The following sections are to be immediately 
organized: 1. French Literature, History, and Archeology. 
2. English Literature, History, and Archzology. 3. Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Chemistry. 4. Geology and Biology. 

The headquarters of the society are to be at Ottawa, and 
there is to be at least one meeting each year. The next meet- 
ing will take place at Ottawa in May, 1883, and invitations 
will be sent to the British Association, the Institut de France, 
and other learned bodies, requesting them to send delegates 
to attend this meeting, as well as subsequent ones of the Royal 
Society of Canada. Efforts will be made to establish a Cana- 
dian museum, and it is hoped that the Hudson Bay Company 
and the Pacific Railroad Company will lend their valuable aid 
in securing specimens for the collection. It is also expected 
that the Dominion Parliament will grant an annual subven- 
tion to the society; in which case the latter will undertake to 
publish the papers that are presented and read at the meetings, 
and to bestow such prizes and rewards as shall be deemed con- 
venient and proper for the encouragement of literary and sci- 
entific men. 

The officers unanimously elected for the present year are: 
President—J. W. Dawson, LL.D.; Vice-Prest.—Hon. P. J. O. 
Chauveau; Hon. Secretary — J. G. Bourinot; Treasurer—Dr. 
J. A. Grant. 

It may reasonably be expected that a society having such 
high patronage, and such worthy objects in view, will meet 
with abundant success, and stimulate the best efforts of the 
littérateurs of Canada. C. H. G. 


GRAMMAR. 
SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


— “*F, J. F.’’ asks for the analysis of the following : “If it 
were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly.’”’ This sentence illustrates what the grammars call 
protasis and apodosis, or, condition and conclusion. Macbeth 
means to say that,—To do it quickly would be well, provided 
it were done when it is done. Taking a hint from this para- 
phrase, we find the condition in the first half of the sentence, 
and the conclusion in the last half, beginning with ‘‘ then.’’ 
To analyze, expand as follows: ‘‘It’’ (namely, that ‘‘it were 
done quickly’’) ‘‘ were’? ¢., would be) ‘‘ well,’”’ ‘‘ then” 
(i. e., on this condition, namely), ‘‘if’’ (i. ¢., provided that) 
“it were done when itis done.”” The first parenthetic clause, 
in apposition with ‘‘It,’”’ is the subject of the apodosis ; 
were ”’ (i. e., would be) “‘ well’? isthe predicate ; ‘‘ then,”’ 
which is here equivalent to “‘ on this condition,’”’ serves to pre- 
pare the way for the protasis, introduced by “‘if,’’ which is 
here equivalent to “‘ provided that.” Subject of protasis, 
“it”? ; predicate, “‘ were done,’”’ modified by the adverbial 
clause, ‘* when ’tis done.”’ 


— “Inquirer” wishes to know how recent grammarians 
form the possessive singular of such words as Moses, Charles, 


biiss, pass, etc. We venture to say, though we are not quite 


sure of it, that they form it in a way different from that of the 
older grammarians; otherwise they would have no excuse for 
making new grammars, and their occupation, like Othello’s, 
would be gone. The proper way to form the poss. sing. of 
Moses and Charles is to add ’s ; but, to avoid too much hiss- 
ing, especially in the case of Moses, it is best to write it simply 
Moses’. Example: ‘‘ The scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat.’’ In case of Charles, it may be written Charles’s, with- 
out much inconvenience, and pronounced exactly like its 
plural, Charleses. If the possessive of biss were in order, it 
should be written bass’s, and pronounced basses. So with 
pass, mass, and the like. 


COUNTY INSTITUTE WORK. 


Those planning programs for local institutes will do well to 
read the following topics and plans to make an institute profit- 
able and interesting. J. R. Spiegel, County Supt., Pennsyl- 
vania, is the president of this institute that will meet at 
Greensburgh, in December. The lectures and teachers are 
named in our local columns: 


Five-Minute Prize Essays. 


1. Communication and Whispering,—causes and cures. 

2. Tardiness and Irregular Attendance, — causes and cures, 
3. Wise and Unwise Incentives. 

4. Graduation in Public Schools, 

5. The Kinds of School-room Punishment. 

6. School Hygiene. 


The superintendent earnestly desires that many of the teachers will pre- 
pare and read short productions on any or allof the above subjects. Com- 
— judges will be appointed and prizes awarded to those who merit 
them, 


Methods of Instruction. 

7. Written Work in Primary Schools. 

8. Penmanship and Drawing. 

9. Language Lessons. 

10. The Best Method of Teaching Orthography, — juvenile 
and adult classes. 

11. The Best Method of Teaching U. S. History. 

12. The Best Method of Teaching Geography. 

13. Reading,—primary and advanced. 

14. Use of Dictionary, Reading Charts, and Outline Maps. 

15. Methods in Arithmetic,—subjects optional. 


Topics for General Discussion. 

16. What Changes should there be in our Readers ? 

17. Is the Prize System an Incentive to Pupils ? 

18. Should the Present Number of Directors be Reduced to 
Three and be Paid for their Services ? 

19. Should the Directors purchase the Text-books ? 

20. Do the Times demand County Uniformity in Text-books ? 

21. Should Newspapers Supplement our Reading-books ? 

22. Women vs. Men as Teachers. 

23. Give Reasons why every Township should have District 
Institute. 

24. Do we Approve of the Present Method of Adopting 
Text-books ? 

25. Should our Arithmetics have Answers ? 

26. Ought Spelling-bees to be Encouraged ? 

27. The Schools in the Mining Districts,—what can be done 
to elevate them. 

28. Ought the Speliing-book to be Abolished from our Schools? 

29. Do Object-lessons Cause Pupils to Think ? 

80. What shall we do with our Dull Pupils ? 

31. What Relation do Teachers hold to Temperance ? 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 264. We have received several correct algebraic solu- 
tions to this question. ‘‘C. R. B.’’ designed it as a simple 
question in mental arithmetic, and answers it easily, as follows: 
72 has the same ratio to the number bought for 8 cents as the 
cost of the whole has to 8 cents. Hence, 576 equals the square 
of the cost, and, theré@fore, the cost equals 24 cents. Ans. 


No. 266. (1) What is the plural for tailor’s goose ? 
Ans.—We see no reason why the plural of tailor’s goose 
should not be tailor’s geese, if the tailor is so fortunate as to 


have two or more. 
(2) What is the capital of Arizona? Geographies differ. 
South Norwalk, Conn., 1882. M. M. 
Ans.—Our best authority, Rand & McNally, give Prescott as 


the capital of Arizona. 


QUERIES. 


No. 267. Has the custom of crediting a pupil who has left 
school on account of sickness, with three days of absence be- 
fore marking him ‘“L,”’ or “‘left,’’ been abandoned by the 


schools of any large cities ? 

(2) What is the common opinion among prominent educa- 
tors in regard to graded schools having but one session daily 

Knozville, Tenn., 1882. W. 

CONSTRUCTIONS IN OVID. 

In the following selections from Ovid, what are the construc- 
tions of the italicised words ? 
Lib. I., 156 line: Fulmine et excussit subjecto Pelion Osse. 
Lib. I., 169 line: Lactea nomen habet candore notabilis ipso. 
Lib. LV., 166 line: Quodque rogis superest una requiescit in 


urna. 
Lib. a 636 jline: Errabant et humum vicinia nulla preme- 
ant. 
Welchville, Me., 1882. B. M. P. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 
Dr. A. L. Hall, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: ‘‘It forms an ex- 
cellent substitute for lemon-juice, and will furnish a refresh- 


ing drink for the sick.’’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The U. S. Senate and House ef Representa- 
tives convened in Washington at 12.00 m. Dec. 4. The Presi- 
dent’s message was communicated to both Houses.——The 
joint select committee to investigate the cause of the decline 
in American shipping has agreed to report several changes in 
the law to Congress.——-The Garfield Board of Audit has con- 
cluded its labors, and has awarded in the aggregate $38,860.93. 
The doctors received $27,500. The total appropriation made 
by Congress to pay all claims was $57,500. — The report of 
G. B. Raum, commissioner of Internal Revenue, has been 
submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. He recommends 
among other things the reduction of revenue taxes, and a re- 
vision of the tariff.——There was a reduction in the National 
debt last month of $5,534,142.——— Rear Admiral Robert H. 
Wyman died in Washington on Saturday last, aged 60 years. 
—President Arthur recommends two-cent letter postage. —— 
Congressman J. T. Updegraff, of the sixteenth Ohio district, 
died at his home in Mount Pleasant; O., Thursday.——John 
T. Morgan was yesterday reélected United States senator from 
Alabama.——The commissioners who investigated the Maine 
Reform School have made separate reports, in which they 
commend the general conduct of the institution, but severely 
condemn the punishments inflicted as unjust and cruel. 

England.—The Dean of Westminster, in reply to the request 
of a deputation from the Longfellow Memorial Committee, 
unhesitatingly consented to allow a bust of Longfellow to be 
placed in Westminster Abbey.——The British Parliament was 
prorogued on Saturday until the 15th of February next.—— 
Mr. Raikes, the Conservative candidate for member of the 
British House of Commons for Cambridge University, has 
been elected by 2,190 majority. —— The foreign powers have 
definitely agreed to appoint a commission to meet next spring 
for the purpose of arranging the Montenegrin frontier difficulty. 
—HMr. Gladstone estimates that the late war in Egypt will 
cost the British Government £3,500,000.—— M. de Lesseps is 
confident that the Panama Canal will be finished by 1888,—— 
Lord Dufferin will recommend that the charges against Arabi 
Pasha, for alleged complicity in the burning of Alexandria 


“Let well enough alone,” is a good principle to 
apply to the election of the members of the Boston 
School Board, next week. Men who have experience 
in the management of school affairs will insure less 
mistakes than a Board of novitiates, who may possibly 
lack both experience and fitness. 


Cou. F. W. Parker, who resigned his office of Su- 
pervisor in Boston, Dec. 1, to take the principalship of 
the Cook Co. Normal School, at Normalville, Ill., was 
married to Mrs. Stuart of Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 28, 
and is now on a wedding-tour in the South. He will 
enter on his work in Illinois Jan. 1, 1883.) 


Dr. ArcuriBaALD C. Tart, the ninety-second Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, died on Sunday, Dec. 3. Eng- 
land thus loses one of the most prominent personages 


2 in the English-speaking world, and as primate of the 


English Church he held the highest place in the affec- 
tions of the people. Dr. Tait was a man of wide sym- 
pathy, of consistent Christian piety, and of great dig- 
nity of character, although enough of a Scotchman to 
have obtained long ago the soubriquet of “ the canny 
bishop.” He was an accomplished scholar, and while 
his publications have been neither numerous nor very 
important, he has always been fond of literary pursuits. 
He had lived down the greater part of the old hostility 
to him, and his loss will be severely felt by all parties 
and branches of his church. 


A VALUABLE JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT appears this 
week, in which will be found a great variety of induce- 
ments for our subscribers to aid in increasing the cir- 
culation of our publications. The principle of mutual 
service, which our teachers illustrate in their work, will 
be made manifest most clearly in the spread of the 
agencies which have benefited them. For the labor 
rendered, so far as it benefits us, we gladly return a 
consideration; so far as it helps the profession, the 
teacher gets his reward in another, though not less sub- 
stantial way. As there are many thousands who need 
just the help and encouragement which our publications 
give, will not each reader of Tax Journat do his part 
in scattering light and knowledge in his own neighbor- 
hood ? Send us one or more new subscribers at once, 
and thus make our educational world wiser and better. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR’s annual message has but a 
brief word with reference to the educational interests of 
the country, but that word contains a world of meaning, 
and we may hope that it will be followed by prompt and 
efficient action by Congress. Nothing short of a large 
appropriation from the National Treasury will secure 
to us the full enlightenment which the children of the 
people need and demand. The President says: 


‘* No survey of our material condition can fail to suggest in- 
uiries as to the moral and intellectual progress of the people. 
he census returns disclose an alarming state of illiteracy in 
certain portions of the country where the provision for schools 
is grossly inadequate. It is a momentous question for the dis- 
cussion of Congress, whether immediate and substantial aid 
should not be extended by the General Government for supple- 
menting the efforts of private beneficence and of State and ter- 
ritorial legislation in behalf of education.”’ 


** Alaska,”’ he says, “‘is still without any form of civil gov- 
ernment. If means were provided for the education of its 
people, and for the protection of their lives and property, the 
immense resources of the region would invite permanent set- 
tlement, and open new fields for industry and énterprise.’’ 


Supervisor Mercat¥F made a capital point, in his 
remarks before the New-England Superintendents’ 
Association, on school exhibitions, when he pleaded for 


and the June massacres, be not proceeded with by the Egyp-|J4ms as one element in the school-life of the child. 


tian Government. —— On account of the recent troubles in 
Dublin the subarbs are soon to be placed under the curfew 
clause of the repression act. ; 

Turkey. — Said Pasha has been created grand vizier of 
Turkey.——Arabi Pasha at Cairo has pleaded guilty to rebel- 
lion, and was sentenced to death by the court-martial before 
whom he appeared. This sentence was subsequently com- 
muted to exile for life by the Khedive. It is thought that 
Arabi will retire to some portion of the British dominions. 

Germany.—The Rhine, at Mayence, has been higher than it 
has been before during the past century. ‘The floods in the 
Rhine provinces are subsiding. At Bonn and Coblentz no less 
than 490 houses were submerged, and much sickness prevails 
in the inundated districts. 

Africa.—It is reported that two American citizens have been 


The most insiduous fallacy of the professional teacher is 
the unconscious assumption that children are grown 
people, and can be addressed by elaborate considera- 
tions and wrought up into an ideal school community. 
But, in fact, the majority of grown people are little 
better than children of mature age, and the average 
school-child can only be handled successfully by bearing 
in mind the astonishing demand of the youthful appe- 
tite for “ plums.” No considerable body, even of picked 
men and women, would ever submit to such astonishing 
refinements of instruction and discipline as are often 
presented at educational gatherings. The temptation is 


murdered on the west coast of Madagascar. 


constant among our normal-school directors to elaborate 


and refine until their methods are quite beyond the 
capacity of the children,—to say nothing of the ability 
of the ordinary normal-school graduate to administer. 
The best method of introduction and discipline is that 
which succeeds best with the actual child; and the time 
is far distant when any generation of juvenile Americans 
will consent to take their mental nourishment without a 
liberal sprinkling of “ plums.” 


Every now and then the grotesque figure of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde loomes up in the metropolis, as if reluc- 
tant to leave our barbaric shores. Aside from the huge 
and expensive joke which the brief career of this 
gentleman has been to the mass of sensible people, 
it is well enough to inquire why a man, evidently well- 
endowed, well-bred, liberally educated, no mean poet, 
and certainly the advocate of truths essential to the 
highest happiness of man, should be left, by his own 
evil genius, to become the champion clown of the sea- 
son on two continents The answer is not far to seek. 
istheticism, according to the Oscar Wilde conception, 
is the pursuit of beauty for beauty’s sake alone, regard- 
less of the claim of other and higher elements of our 
nature than the esthetic faculty, and, with studied dis- 
regard of the relations of beauty to the moral law. Mr. 
Wilde is not the first advocate of this theory; but he 
seems to have been evolved by natural selection to illus- 
trate the mighty truth that, even the most attractive 
form of culture, isolated from vital relations to our com- 
mon human nature and contemptuous of the awful 
verities of the moral law, in time misses its mark, and, 
instead of enchanting the world with the vision of a 
new Appollo, convulses a continent with inextinguish- 
able fun over the wsthetic antics of a prodigious fool. 


Tue School Journal of New York, in its issue of Dec. 
2, several days after Colonel Parker’s resignation of the 
Boston supervisorship, has the following statements to 
make concerning our late supervisor, and Boston her- 
self, which will be of interest to our readers : 


**Tt has been reported that Col. F. W. Parker (Quincy) has 
decided to accept an offer from the Cook Neer (1il.) Normal 
School, to become principal at $5,000 per year for three years. 
We understand he has not yet decided upon this; Philadelphia 
is urging him to come there. While making up his mind, he 
has resigned his gapervisorship in Boston, married a wife, and 
started on a wedding-trip. ‘This will be a serious loss to Bos- 
ton, but he never felt at home there; among the things for 
which that city is noted is its pride and confidence in its own 
attainments; such are not easy to learn.”’ 


We are at “a serious loss” to know what the “ seri- 
ous loss” to Boston is, Is it the report that Colonel 
Parker has decided, etc., the urgency of Philadelphia, 
his resignation, his marriage, or his wedding-trip? 
Has Brother Kellogg been rightly informed that Colonel 
Parker “ never felt at home there?” and what has his 
homesickness to do with “the pride and confidence in 
its own attainments,” for which Boston is noted? Did 
those qualities disturb the Colonel’s innate modesty and 
retiring disposition in his work as supervisor? “Such 
are not easy to learn.” Whatis “such”? Is it “pride 
and confidence in its own attainments,” “ Boston,” “ the 
Colonel and his new wife,” “we,” “ Philadelphia,” or 
“the Cook Co. Normal School”? We fear that the 
“ serious loss ” has clouded the faculties of our esteemed 
brother, and that he failed to receive correct or prompt 
advices from the proud and self-confident Hub. 


We have recently received the sixteenth annual re- 
port of the High Grammar School of Hanover, Ger- 
many, from which it appears that more responsibility 
in certain cases is placed upon the parents than is the 
universal custom in our country. The report says: 


‘*In regard to school-discipline we are on the whole satisfied. 
Our urgent requests to the parents not to lét their children 
reach the school too early or return home too late, have not 
been without avail. But whenever the express-rules of the 
schoolj are transgressed we are obliged to inflict punishment, 
while in most cases the parents might have spared both us and 
their sons, if they had given a very small share of attention to 
the coming and going of their children.”’ 


The atten dance in the upper school numbers 507, and 
in the preparatory department 315, and there were 22 
on the teaching corps. ‘The average age of the boys at 
graduation was 16 years. ‘The first class devoted 33 
hours a week to the following course : 

Instruction in Religion (2 hours): Gospel of John; Time of 
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the Reformation; Review of the most important theological 
works. 

German (4 hours): Reading of Schiller’s ‘“‘ Wilhelm Tell’ 
and Wallenstein,’’ and committing to memory parts of Schil- 
ler’s ‘‘ Lied vonder Glocke”’ ; study of different kinds of poetry 
and metre; declamation; review and elaboration of the prin- 
cipal features of the German literature. 

French (4 hours) : Grammar; exercises ; dictation ; reading and 
committing suitable extracts. 

English (4 hours): Grammar; reading and committing poetry. 

Geography (2 hours): Review of the previous course, and 
careful study of German geography, especially that of Prussia. 

History (2 hours): German history since 1756; review of 
preceding German history and of Grecian to 323 B.C., and of 
Roman to 180 A.D. 

Reckoning (2 hours): Exercise from physics; review of esti- 
mation of surfaces and solids; simple and compound interest. 

Mathematics (4 hours): Plain trigonometry, continued; 
stereometry; algebra; equations of the second degree, and 
progression. 

Physics and Chemistry (2 hours): Statics of solid, liquid, 
and gaseous bodies; laws of sound and light; experimental 
chemistry with reference to technics; advanced work in the 
laboratory for advanced scholars. 

Natural History (2 hours): Crystallography, mineralogy 
with reference to chemistry, geognosy, and geology; excursions. 

Drawing (2 hours): Drawing from clay models; exercises in 
drawing from nature, 

Singing (2 hours). Gymnastics (1 hour), 


This course shows a diversity rarely equaled in 
American high schools. 


Ir we were to define the public school as an instru- 
ment for disintegrating mobs, we would indicate one of 
its most important purposes. A Greek proverb says 
“ A mob has no brains,” meaning, doubtless, that when 
men enter into the constitution of a mob, they surren- 
der their liberty of independent thinking and become 
machines propelled by some temporary master. Or the 
proverb may mean, passion dominates in a mob to such 
a degree that the voice of reason is effectually silenced. 
In either case the disintegration of mobs can be 
effected in one way, and this is by endowing each of its 
units with the habit of reflection, and of reaching con- 
clusions by mental processes of his own. In this way 
the habit of independent action will not only be formed, 
but the dominator of the intellectual activities will 
necessarily subjugate the mere emotions. 

That the constitutional effect of public-school training 
is in the direct line of this emancipation we think ad- 
mits of no doubt. Emotional activity and intellectual 
activity are, in the main, inversely proportional. In 
savages, in the young, and in the uncultivated, mental 
energy is expended in the line of the emotions ; but as 
habits of reflection become established, the energy that 
would otherwise minister to emotional activity is 
diverted into new and safer chanels. Besides this con- 
stitutional effect of school-training, there are particular 
mental habits that are cultivated by special studies. 
Linguistic studies have a direct and constant tendency 
toward the cultivation of the individual judgment. 
Here the voice of mere authority counts for but little ; 
but the reason is ever thrown back upon its own re- 
sources, In such a common exercise as parsing, pupils 
of equal merit may reach different conclusions respect- 
ing the classification of a word; and the final result 
sums up a series of independent judgments. This kind 
of educational value is possessed by any study that per- 
mits a pupil to feel that he has a right to a conclusion 
simply because it is his, even though it may differ from 
another’s opinion on the same subject. 

Our mode of government is based on the assumption 
that each voter shall be an intelligent unit,—that he 
shall do as 6thers do when their acts meet the approval 
of his judgment; but that he will dare to stand alone 
in cases when his comrades choose to follow a path that 
he thinks perilous. Now this quality of American 
citizenship is not one that comes by “ nature,” but it 
must be produced by deliberate cultivation: The pub- 
lic schools are parties to a virtual contract with the 
State, whereby they agree to turn out the elements of 
good citizenship. We are here discussing one of the 


most important of the items that constitute the good 
citizen ; and some recent events have fortified us in the 
belief long cherished, that the American public school 
can be trusted to successfully counteract the natural 
tendency in men to surrender the right of individual 
opinion out of mere deference to the will of an ambi- 
tious political leader (boss). This is the way we con- 
strue some lines of recent political history. 


DRIFT. 


— We cannot appreciate the zeal and pathos which some of 
our worthy schoolmen and civilians are carrying into their im- 
peachment of the mild compulsory educational laws now on the 
statute-books of some of our New-England States. Even in 
their imperfect form, and with their present half-hearted en- 
forcement, they protect thousands of poor children from the 
short-sighted greed and wicked neglect of parents, and the hate- 
ful oppression of a portion of our great manufacturers, and give 
them the few years of schooling which is their only chance of 
rising above the wretched estate to which they were born. It 
may sound well to proclaim the commonplace fact, that this 
schooling is not, in itself, a complete outfit for life. Of course it 
is not; but it is one door opened into.the land of hope out of a 
hopeless lot. It is true that intelligence alone cannot make a 
good citizen. But without intelligence presented in connec- 
tion with the peculiar discipline of a good school, there is no 
buman possibility that half the people of this Union can ever 
become other than they now are,—drudges in work, blind fol- 
lowers of artful and ambitious leaders in Church and State, a 
dead weight on national progress, and a chronic peril to the 
liberties of the country. 

— The Nov. number of the Roanoke Collegian redeems the 
college periodical from the peculiar sort of feebleness to which 
this form of publication seems especially exposed. We meet 
the wide-awake president, Dreher in various parts of the coun- 
try, at his persistent work of obtaining a fit endowment for 
this promising institution. The man who would give the 
needed $100,000 would not only do a good thing for the insti- 
tution, but also greatly benefit its students by giving them the 
constant presence of one of the most enthusiastic, patriotic, 
and broad-minded of the younger college men of the South. 
One peculiar advantage enjoyed by this little college in the 
mountains, according to the Collegian, is the great favor with 
which its students are regarded by the fair maidens of Salem 
and the vicinity. Some of the senior class of these lucky fel- 
lows have already secured prospective seats in Paradise, and it 
is suggested that there is actually a dearth of “‘ young and un- 
engaged ladies.’””’ THe JOURNAL would be happy to codperate 
in any feasible plan for transferring any number of ‘‘A 1” 
school-mistresses from the hills of New England to the beau- 
tiful valley between the Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge in 
new Virginia. 

— The Harvard College ‘‘ Annex”’ in three years has grown 
to a chartered ‘‘Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Woman.’”’ Last year the expenditure was nearly $8,000, and 
the number of students nearly 50, instructed by 39 teachers of 
the College, who ‘‘ repeated to the women the instruction given 
to the students of the College in the different departments.” 
Twenty-eight courses were given during the year. Thirty-one 
of the girls hail from Massachusetts, and one from Athens, 
Greece. ‘‘ During the three years of the work no case has 
arisen that has called for discipline, or even for remonstrance. 
Of course the peculiar arrangement by which half-a-hundred 
young ladies, at Cambridge, are receiving instruction from the 
over-worked college faculty of a university that persistently 
ignores the whole process, must be temporary and provisional. 
Either Harvard will honestly and fairly adopt the woman side 
of its work, and give its degree to the girls, or the number of 
women who prefer this peculiar relation will decrease before 
the rising power of the numerous colleges, coéducational and 
otherwise, where they can enjoy the ful) benefit of instruction. 

— The Philadelphia school board has finally come to the 
point of voting an appropriation for that long-delayed public 
necessity, a superintendent of schools. We notice, however, 
that the vote was secured only after assurances that the su- 
perintendency should not be in the way of the functions of 
the local district committee, — an arrangement that can easily 
be used to batile the work of a competent, or to saddle the city 
with an incompetent officer. The reform which the public- 
school system of Philadelphia, and others of our large cities, 
need is the election of a competent superintendent of instruc- 
tion, with power to direct the fit supervision of every grade of 
school. Otherwise, between obstinate incompetency in the 
class-room, and political wire-pulling in local committees, a 
vast machine may be kept going, at a prodigious expenditure 
of public money, from which the children will be the last to 
receive the benefit. 

— The report of State Supt. Patterson, of New Hampshire, 
contains another vigorous testimony against the wretched 
policy of keeping alive the independent district system, which, 
everywhere in the older States, works to the disadvantage of 
the pupil, and to the advantage of nobody excepting a local 
school-committee-man with an ambition to manage the school 
and appoint its teacher. There is no doubt that, through large 
districts of the States that retain this obsolete system, the 
country schools are less effective than a generation ago, 
and, in many places, almost worthless. Massachusetts gave a 
final quietus to the district system a year , and others of 
the New-England States will best serve the dren by follow- 
ing in her footsteps. 

— Nobody has stated the absolute conditions of an efficient 
public-school system with more precision and point than Dr. 
Curry in the following words: ‘‘ A permanent and self-sustain- 
ing system of popular education is not the work of a day, nor 
to be accomplished by the expenditure of any sum of money, 
however large or helpful. It will require time, perseverance, 
sagacity, the mastery of prejudices, the education of public 
opinion, wise and constantly improving legislation, patriotic 
levy and collection of taxes, the establishment of model schools 
with the most improved methods, the elevation of the pro- 

training 


fession of teaching, and the of men and women in that 
art and science,”’ 


NEW-ENGLAND LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Lecture VII.—Early Christian Education. 

The lecturer began by recalling the main feature of the 
Roman Education. It was the destruction of national pecul- 
iarities. The Roman armies over-ran the world and extended 
the sway of Roman law. The thorough mingling of peoples 
and the obliteration of distinctions that had arisen from local 
interests and race proclivities, brought about the recognition 
of the common humanity, called by the Romans genus hu- 
manum. But the destruction of special persorial interests and 
the supremacy of the interest of the State,—the interest of 
Rome,—left an aching void in the soul, and there never has 
been such a heart-hunger in the world, before or since, as was 
found in the Roman Empire under the Cewsars. To find one’s 
highest personal satisfaction in the existence of the power of 
Rome was something like the satisfaction of the Hindu devotee 
when he thought he was to be absorbed into Brahm. 
Christianity offered an infinite relief from the despair of the 
world under Roman dominion. It presented the Hebrew 
principle of a personal God, Jehovah, and of the divine-human 
Messiah. The individual man could come into union and con- 
ciliation with God, and by this union was not sacrificed or de- 
stroyed, but preserved and reinstated. It was not so in the 
Roman State. The individual could gain property and enjoy 
private life to a certain extent. But his relation to the State 
was one in which his personal rights amounted to nothing 
when the demands of the State were in question. Religion, 
such as there was in Rome, promised nothing to the individual. 
Christianity demanded the utter sacrifice of the individual as 
Rome did, but in return it gave him absolute personal subsist- 
ence in the kingdom of God. Oriental religions, like the Ro- 
man principle, demanded complete sacrifice of the individual; 
but they did not, like Christianity, give back to the individual 
a higher and more perfect individuality. Thus Christianity 
has two phases, while the other religions stop at the first phase, 
that of self-abnegation, and do not add to it the self-restoration 
through Christ. 

The education within the early Christian Church admits, 


at first, the study of Latin and Greek authors; but when the 
struggle with paganism becomes more earnest and certain, 
such study is condemned. A study of the Old and New Testa- 
ment becomes more and more the exclusive means of educa- 
tion. The text, the exegesis, the writings of the comment- 
ators, the digest of its essential teachings in the form of a 
catechism, sacred music and the psalms of David formed the 
chief objects of study. 

As was natural, the first movementin Christianity laid most 
stress on the phase of self-abnegation, and approached Budd- 
hism in asceticism and passive quietism. The hermits sought 
to flee the world the flesh and the devil by retiring into the 
deserts afar from cities and the temptations of society. They 
struggled to reach purity of heart and nearness to God by re- 
nouncing both Nature and man; both the gratification of bod- 
ily wante, of food, clothing, and shelter, and the satisfaction 
of the social instinct in the institutions of the family, civil so- 
ciety, and the State. And yet Christianity held both Nature 
and man to be creations of God and revelations of His being, 
and hence worthy of all study. The monastic communities 
that succeeded the Anchorites still held mostly the same 
views, but did not make so complete a separation from secular 
life. St. Benedict may be taken as the great founder of the 
monastic community. The advance of the Roman over the 
Greek church is seen in the fact that the hermit is the type of 
the former, while the monk living in brotherhoods or com- 
munities is the type of the latter. Seven hours daily at man- 
ual labor, and two hours of reading and study of the Holy 
Scriptures, and other books, were required in the monasteries. 

The three vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience signified 
the withdrawal from the family (celibacy), civil society (pov- 
erty, no personal property), and the State (obedience to the 
religious superior, and not to the civil authority). In the 
monastery the cell took the place of the cave in the desert, and 
the high walls without openings shut out the view of the world 
and its temptations. The mechanism of simple duties recur- 
ring with monotony produced dullness. The practice of fast- 
ing, watching, scourging, mortified the flesh and aided in the 
victory over the tendency to sin. Lust, gluttony, avarice, and 
sloth, anger, envy, and pride, were the seven mortal sins to be 
prevented. 

While the spiritual-minded withdrew behind the walls of the 
convent, the secular world showed the effect of the opposite 
extreme. The monk renounced his personal, worldly inter- 
ests, and even gave up his family name. In the secular world 
arose chivalry, in which the most extravagant value was set on 
individuality. Love, honor, and fidelity were the ideals of the 
knights and their squires. Of these honor was the highest. 
Honor makes the individuality supreme. Life was not to be 
weighed against honor. The knight-errant roamed in search 
of adventures, preferring the guidance of his own caprice to 
any subordination to authority. 

The monastic life was in perpetual danger of degenerating 
into a life of ease and comfort and indolence. Chivalry would 
develop into robbery and violence. A great reform came in 
monasticism, in the thirteenth century, with St. Dominick and 
St. Francis. The Dominicans became the greatest theologians 
and missionaries of the church, and carried the religion of the 
church to all lands. At home they became the teachers of all 
the wealthy and the nobility. They were the confessors of 
the kings and princes, and their counsel prevailed with the 

werful. The Franciscans penetrated all places where human 

ngs dwelt, and were at hand to exhort and admonish the 
benete of all grades and conditions, and rebuke them for any 
wrong-doing. These teducators made a wonderful change 
in Europe for the better. Their influence in carrying religion 
among the people and lifting the standards of learning and 
thought, appears in the great quickening that shows itself in 
the nm three centuries, in discoveries, statesmanship, 
the a of learning, and the impulse toward scienti 
thought. 

The next lecture, Dec. 9, will take up the Mohammedans, 
scholasticism, the rise of the universities, and the influerce of 


Protestantism on education, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue OF SELF-ConscrousNEss. By P. F. Fitz- 
gerald. London: Triibner; 1882. Pp. 196. 
The title of this book will be attractive to teachers of two 

classes: first to those who are familiar with little children, and 

are in the habit of designating, excessive physical sensitive- 
ness, attention to dress, great modesty, or the love of “‘ showing 
off,’’ etc , or self-consciousness, It is in this unfavorable sense 
that most teachers use this term. In this sense Lotze charac- 
terized certain aspects of it, and Herbert gave much atttention 
to it. It is with some disappointment, then, that we find that 
the present work contains nothing whatever for this class of 
teachers, but is addressed only to those who are engaged in the 
highest field of instruction, and chiefly in the field of mental 
philosophy. Of its three ‘‘ novelties’? to the exposition of 
which the volume is devoted, the first is the supervacuous 
statement that the essence of thought is being, which is ampli- 
fied on the basis of Leibnitz and Hegel. The second novelty 
is that our imperfections are the source of our highest joy; for 
the latter come through the affections, which are ‘‘a clinging 
sense of mutual correlation for dependence.’’ This idea is illus- 
trated by thirty pages of citations from many writers of many 
ages, as an inductive proof that literary men have always taken 
this view of the affections. The third or ethical novelty is 
directed against Mr. Mallock, and asserts that life is worth the 
living because its chief joy is attained only through the realiza- 
tion of ideals. To teachers of metaphysics the book will prove 
valuable and suggestive. 


A SHort History or Frencu LITERATURE. By George 
Saintsbury. Oxford, Eng.; at the Clarendon Press. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $225. For sale by Willard 
Small, Boston. 

This work presents to students a succinct history of the 
course of French literature compiled from a critical examina- 
tion of that literature itself. The work is divided into five 
books. In Book I. Mediwval Literature is examined. The 
** Origin;”’ the ‘‘Chansons de Gestes,’”’ or the epic or narra- 
tive poetry; Provincial Literature; Romances of Arthur and 
Antiquity ; Fabliaux, The Roman du Renart, Early Lyrics, 
Sermons, and Allegorical poetry; Romans d’ Aventures, later 
songs and poems, the drama, prose chronicles, and miscella- 
neous prose; to which is added a summary of medieval litera- 
ture. Book II. treats of ‘‘The Renaissance,” the works of 
Villon, Comines, Marot; Rabelais, the Piéiade; the Theater 
from Gringore to Garnier, Caloni and Amyot, Montaigne and 
Brantéme, the Satyre Ménippée and Regnier, to which is also 
added a summary of Renaissance literature. Book III., the 
works of poets, dramatists, novelists, historians, memoir and 
letter-writers, essayists, minor moralists, critics, philosophers, 
theologians, and preachers of the Seventeenth Century are 
considered, with a general summary appended. In Book IV. 
the poets, dramatists, novelists, historians, essayists, philos- 
ophers, and scientific writers of the Eighteenth Century are 
treated, with an added summary. The concluding Book V. 
is devoted to an able and valuable sketch of the literature of 
the Nineteenth Century, with a full alphabetical index. Stu- 
dents of French literature will find this work invaluable. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH KENSINGTON. With Notes on Decorative 
Art and Architecture in England. By Moncure Daniel Con- 
way, author of The Sacred Anthology, Thomas Carlyle, etc. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


After a very unique and entertaining ‘‘ Prolegomena,’”’ Mr. 
Conway takes his readers to the South Kensington Museum in 
London, and describes in graphic style the collections, their his- 
tory, and gives many very instructive incidents connected there- 
with. He treats of it in three aspects: The Museum as to archi- 
tecture and decoration; its collections of objects, and its educa- 
tional or art-training method and character. An-accompany- 
ing map shows the series of buildings at South Kensington, 
followed by well-executed illustrations of the various galleries, 
and of the valuable and curious objects they contain, with 
minute descriptions of the same. His second chapter is de- 
voted to Decorative Art and Architecture in England. Many 
famous buildings and their decorations are presented by illus- 
trations, including the Albert Memorial at Hyde Park. His 
concluding chapter gives illustrations and descriptions of 
Bedford Park. The volume is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of artin England. It is beautifully printed on heavy 
tinted paper, and bound in excellent taste by the publishers. 


HEROES AND Houipays. Talks and Stories about Heroes and 
Holidays, or, Ten-Minute Sermons to Boys and Girls on the 
Holidays and on the International Sunday-School Lessons 
of 1883. New York: Funk & Wagnalis. Price, $1 25. 
These sermons are by well-known preachers of the United 

States and England. The book is edited by Rev. W. F. Crafts. 

It is ijlustrated with forty new cuts and many incidents and 

object-Illustrations, making it a beautiful gift-book. The book 

includes Holiday Sermons to Children, for New Year’s, All- 

Fools’ Day, Palm Sunday, Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas. 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE, THE SUPERCARGO. - New York: A. C. 

Armstrong & Son. 

This admirable story for boys, which will be read with a sad 
interest now that its versatile author,—W. H. G. Kingston,—is 
no Jonger to wield his pen for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of the young, whom he so loved and and delighted by his 
writings. This story of adventures by land and sea is full of 
the romance and mystery of the sea, and an invigorating salt 
breeze seems to blow through its pages. It does not lack life 


introduction to the tale gives a brief biography of the author, 
and a letter to his young readers, written when he knew he 
was stricken by mortal illness. The illustrations include eight 
full-page pictures and a portrait of Mr. Kingston, which has a 
remarkable general resemblance to the likenesses of the late 
Charles Dickens. 


THe Scuarr-Herz0e ENcYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. Editor, Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.; associ- 
ate editors, Rev. Samuel M. Jackson, and Rev. D. S. Schaff; 
assisted by a large corps of eminent scholars in Europe and 
America. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey 
street. Prices, per vol., cloth $6.00, sheep $7.50, half- 
morocco $9.00, full morocco $12.00. 
The announcement of this great dictionary of biblical, his- 

torical, doctrinal, and practical theology, based on the real 

Encyklopidie of Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck, awakened great 

interest and enthusiasm among the Biblical students in this 

country and in Europe, and a brief synopsis of some of its 
features will show our readers how grandly the work has met 

all reasonable expectations. The list of writers includes 300 

of the ablest scholars in the world, and while its basis is the 

great Herzog Encyclopedia, the present work is the joint prod- 
uct of the scholarship of the age. Each article is signed by 
the author contributing it. It is arranged with reference to 
covering all the vital questions, and will be found of special 
service to those engaged in church or other benevolent work. 
Latest discoveries in all departments of knowledge are utilized ; 
theological subjects are fully treated from an evangelical 
standpoint, and the great phases of doubt and infidelity that 
are arrayed against Christianity receive special attention. The 
history, planting, and growth of Christianity in the different 
countries are fully described, with the most recent statistics. 

The various sects and different religions, church customs and 

festivals, are given with great accuracy and historic fidelity. 

Biographies of eminent scholars and preachers in all ages of 

the world are given. It is emphatically an encyclopedia, and 

contains thousands of masterly and exhaustively-written ar- 
ticles on thousands of subjects by the ablest scholars in Eu- 
rope and America. It will be completed in three volumes 
royal 8vo, — Vol. I. now ready, Vol. II. in March, 1883, and 
Vol. III. in November, 1888. These volumes will be sold ex- 
clusively by subscription at the prices named above. When 
completed it will rank, for compactness, comprehensiveness, 
and scholarship, among the first of all the Encyclopedias of Re- 
ligious Knowledge. Within the compass of three large vol- 
umes this work furnishes the reader with a library of informa- 
tion, much of which, heretofore, has been practically inaccessi- 
ble. Rare volumes in different languages and of different periods 
have been laid under contribution. It is an earnest, consci- 
entious, laborious attempt to furnish a complete work of refer- 
ence upon religion in history, life, and thought, fully abreast 
of the times, written in a wholly unprejudiced and evangelical 


spirit. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— It will, doubtless, interest many of our readers to know 
that Veit & Co., of Leipzic, have just issued the first volume 
of a new edition of Herbart’s works, containing his pedagog- 
ical writings. The old ten-volume edition of his works, com- 
pleted by Hartenstein in 1853, is out of print; and, moreover, 
many valuable minor essays, critiques, letters, etc., have since 
come to light. Herbart, more than any one else, may be called 
the founder of German pedagogy. Itis from him that Dies- 
terweg, Beneke, and Ziller received their impulse; and it is not 
too much to say that no one who wishes to understand the 
philosophical aspect of teaching can afford to be ignorant of 
his work. 

— We have just received from Harper & Bros., New York, 
three books which we hasten to announce to our readers in view 
of their adaptation for presents for the approaching holidays. 
They are all of unusual excellence. First, The Building the 
Nation, by Charles Carleton Coffin, author of The Boys of ’76, 
The Story of Liberty, Old Times in the Colonies, etc. This 
work contains a graphic account of the principal events in the 
history of the United States from the Revolution to the begin- 
ning of the war between the States, The work is profusely 
illustrated with admirable portraits of American heroes and 
scenes in the various portions of the country. Admirable 
maps and diagrams enable the reader to get an accurate idea 
of the whole field of historic occurrences. The title is emi- 
nently suggestive, for our forefathers had no model before them 
when they began to build this nation. It was the first real 
government by the people, with a guarantee of liberty, justice, 
and equal rights to all. Our Constitution was the first written 
document that was an embodiment of political wisdom. 
Under its wise provisions we have enjoyed a wide diffusion of 
knowledge, a wonderful development by discovery and inven- 
tion, great changes in manners, customs, new means of com- 
fort and happiness, and a rapid rising to a higher civilization. 
From small beginnings the nation has become great and strong, 
and its flag the emblem of the world’s best hope. Mr. Coffin 
tells this long story with unusual clearness and felicity of style. 
The publishers have nobly done their part, and the book is a 
credit to our nation’s literary standing. 

The second book is the History of Ancient Art, by Dr. 
Franz von Reber, director of the Bavarian Royal and State gal- 
leries of paintings, and professor in the University and Poly- 
technic of Munich. Revised by the author; translated and 
augmented by Joseph Thacher Clarke. It contains more than 
three hundred illustrations, and a glossary of technical terms. 
We know of no compendium of information on the subject of 


grand volume. It covers the whole range of architecture, seu! pt- 
ure, and painting of Egypt, Chaldw, Babylonia, Assyria, Per. 
sia, Phoneecia, Palestine, Asia Minor, Hellas, Etruria, anq 
Rome, with illustrations of all the great works of art in each 
country and age. It is faultless in typography and binding. 
The third of the books before mentioned is one of a sumpt. 
uous character, containing selections from the poetry of Robert 
Herrick, with drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. This book js 
without a rival in the excellence of its letter-press and exquij. 
sitely beautiful illustrations, many of them full quarto-page jy 
size. It is printed on very heavy tinted paper, with wide mar. 


gins, bound in gold, cloth, with illuminated designs in gold. 
leaf flowers for covers, with gilt edges. Lovers of ancien 
rhymes will be delighted not only with the choice selections 
from Herrick’s poems, but with the really artistic setting they 
receive in this elegant volume of nearly two hundred pages. 


— E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, send us A Key to all the 
Waverley Novels, in chronological sequence, by Henry Grey, 


author of The Classics for the Million; price, three pence. [t 
is an English work, published by Griffith & Farran, London. 
Very convenient and useful. 


— Thomas 8S. Crowell & Co., New York, publish severa| 
very attractive books suitable for holiday gift-books. T)je 
Meeting on Board the Leander, by Bernard Heldmann (price 
$1.75), is a thrilling story of the sea, illustrated with numerous 
full-page pictures. The events of the voyage, and the strange 
adventures experienced by the crew of the ‘‘ I.eander,”’ are told 
with thrilling effect. The ship was stranded, the captain lost, 
and the survivors rescued by the English ship ‘‘ Good For- 
tune.’”’ The book is printed on good tinted paper, and taste- 
fully bound in beveled boards. 

‘©All Aboard for the Lighthouse.’’—The Watchers on the 
Longships (12mo, illustrated, price $1.50), is a book by James 
F. Cobb, published by Messrs. Crowell & Co. It is a tale of 
the last century, located in Cornwall, near Land’s End, in 
England. The descriptions of scenes and events among the 
wreckers on this tempestuous coast are made 8o real and thrill- 
ing that they awaken our interest in this class of brave and 
hardy men who keep the lighthouse and man the life-boats in 
all seasons of danger and peril. The new lighthouse on ‘‘ The 
Longships ”’ is fitted with a lighting apparatus, accorping 
to the improvements of the present day. The light shines at 
an elevation of 110 feet above high-water mark, and is visible 
for 18 miles from the Longship Rocks. The volume gives a 
very entertaining history of the first light exhibited at this 
dangerous point in 1795. The story tells of one of the keepers of 
early days, who was left there alone, who became so terrified by 
the horrible noise caused by the pent-up air in the cavern be- 
low that his hair turned white in a single night. It also re- 
lates the circumstances of a little girl left alone in the light- 
house,—her father having been kidnapped and confined by the 
wreckers,—who was obliged to stand on the family Bible to 
light the lamps; also of the noble and heroic exploits of a 
young clergyman or schoolmaster. All of these stories are 
** founded on facts.’”” The book is written in a catholic spirit, 
and its lessons are excellent, 

Messrs. Crowell & Co. also publish “All Abroad for Zulu 
Land! ’’—Off to the Wilds, by George Manville Fenn; a story 
of hunting experiences in Southern Africa, by one of the most 
popular writers, and will be a favorite book with boys who like 
stories of wild sports and exciting adventures. 8vo, cloth, 46 
illustrations, $1.75. 

“All Aboard for Palestine!’’—A Home in the Holy Land: 
a tale illustrating customs and adventures in modern Jerusa- 
lem, by Mrs. Finn. The author spent years in Palestine and 
Jerusalem, and writes out of a rich and varied experience, 
giving full information touching the customs and habits of the 
people. What is related in this book is as fresh and attractive 
as the most captivating romance, 12mo, 491 pp., 16 illustra. 
tions, cloth, $1.50. 

** All Aboard for Egypt!’’ — Rip Van Winkle in Asia and 
Africa, by D. C. Eddy, author of Rip Van Winkle in EKurope ; 
describing scenes and incidents in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Egypt, Zanzibar, Madagascar, Ceylon, 
and India, with many attractive illustrations and maps, and 
instructive description of countries visited. A large part of 
the book is devoted to Egypt, and describes Alexandria, Suez, 
Cairo, and other places mentioned in connection with the late 
war. Quarto, boards, illuminated cover, $1.75; quarto, cloth, 
beveled boards, $2.25. 

** All Aboard for Earope!’’—Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in 
Europe, by the author of Rip Van Winkle in Asia and Africa ; 
descriptive of sights and scenes in Great Britain, Northern, 
Central, and Southern Europe. The standard character of 
these two volumes is evinced by the steady sale and demand 


and customs of foreign countries. Quarto, boards, illuminated 
covers, $1.75; quarto, cloth, beveled boards, $2.25. 

All of the above books are of special adaptation for the com- 
ing holiday season. 


— So great is the popularity of Dr. Philip Schaff’s new work, 
The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge that 
the first edition of 5,000 of Vol. I., issued Nov. 1, is already 


exhausted, and a large, new edition is being hurried through 


the press. Few great works have received so hearty and s0 
general commendation from scholars. It is published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New Yor 


— Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have issued Holidays at 
Home for Boys and Girls, by Margaret Vandegrift, a well- 
known, popular contributor to St. Nicholas magazine, and au- 
thor of Clover Beach and Under the Dog Star. This charm- 


or movement, and scenes of wreck, marine warfare, and pirat- 
ical encounter give zest to the perusal of the narrative. An 


art in any language so trustworthy and so judicious as this 


ingly illustrated volume contains a large nuraber of short sto- 


by readers desiring reliable information concerning the habits — 
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ries, fascinating to the young. The covers, with the designs, 
are exceedingly beautiful, and will delight such young people 
as are fortunate enough to get this book for a holiday present. 

The same publishers issue an elegantly illustrated edition of 
The Deserted Village, by Oliver Goldsmith. The illustrations, 
by Hammatt Billings, are of the highest artistic type, making 
this book one of the richest specimens of the present season. 


It is superbly printed on heavy tinted paper, bound in beveled 
poards, with gilt edges. Fortunate, indeed, is the person who 
gets this book as a holiday present. The design on the outside 
cover is of special beauty; title in gold letters. 


— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have this season pub- 
lished eight of their popular household favorites in what they 
happily term the ‘** Golden Floral ” style,—a style which is not 
only entirely novel in character, but immensely captivating to 
the eye. Each book has acover upon which is wrought the 
most exquisite floral designs upon a gold ground; and each 
one of these designs has been chosen so as to bein perfect har- 
mony and symbolism with the spirit of the poem. The edges 
of the cover are ornamented with heavy silk fringe, thus en- 
hancing the beauty and finish of the book. Asa souvenir for 
holidays, birthdays, Easter, or weddings, a single volume, or, 
better, a full set, of the ‘‘ Golden Floral Series”’ is certainly 
the most chaste, elegant, and unique. The following books 
are issued in the above sumptuous style: Ring out, Wild Bells, 
by Alfred Tennyson; illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
Abide With Me, by Henry Francis Lyte; illustrated by Miss 


L. B. Humphrey. He Giveth His Beloved Sleep, by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning ; illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
Rock of Ages, gee ag Montague Toplady. Home, Sweet 
Home, by John Howard Payne. he Breaking Waves Dashed 
High, by Felicia Hemans. Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mor- 
tal be Proud? by William Knox. 


— The girls of Wide Awake have formed themselves into a 
Cooking Society, which the boys are joining by hundreds, and 
Marion Harland begins for them in the Christmas Wide 
Awake a series of Cookery Lessons, — a lesson a month for 
practice. She is also to correspond with the young cooks. 
There is no juvenile magazine published in this country so 
carefully edited, or that contains so much that is really useful 
and interesting. 

Arthur Gilman’s editorship of the home book, The Kingdom 
of Home, shows an exhaustive research in countless directions 
for material, resulting in a large volume of choicely-selected 
poems for all the household. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. 

— Messrs. Harper & Bros., New York, have added to the 
“‘ English Men of Letter Series’? an admirable Life of Sterne, 
by H. D. Traill. It is made up of widely-scattered materials, 
skillfully put together. The sketch of the witty preacher gives 
not only his personal peculiarities, but the quality of his writ- 
ings, and the ambitions by which he was prompted to author- 
ship. He was the son of a soldier, and as a boy followed his 
father’s regiment. He went to Oxford in due course, and 
there had an unrestrained career. He was settled as a priest 
in Yorkshire, and realized the dawnings of his literary prompt- 
ing. Hecame to know his great powers in this direction in 
his forty-seventh year, when he produced his Tristam Shandy, 
and Uncle Toby” and “‘ Corporal Tim’’ made him famous. 
All these incidents, and his after-career as the author of a Sen- 
timental Journey, are felicitously narrated by the author, and 
furnish delightful reading. 

— James R. Osgood & Co. publish the delightful series of 
Artist’s biographies, by M. F. Sweetser; illustrated with 12 
full-page heliotypes in each volume; price, $1.50 per volume. 
Vol. L., ‘‘ Raphael, Leonardo de Vinci, Michael Angelo;’’ Vol. 
IL, “Titian, Guido Reni, Claude Lorraine’; Vol. IIL, “ Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Turner, Landseer” ; Vol. IV., “ Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck”; Vol. V., ‘‘ Fra Angelico, Murillo, 
Allston.’”’ The set, in cloth, five vols., 16mo, $7.50; half-calf, 


$15.00; tree-calf, $25.00. We know of no more desirable books 
for lovers of art than this series. They contain a concise and 
appreciative notice of the chief artists of Europe, and a critical 
description of their works. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Birthday Mottoes; selected from the writings of E. P. Roe; by Lyman 
Abbott; with portrait....A History of the War of 1812-15 between the 
United States and Great Britain; by Rossiter Johnson; illus.... Stories 
from the Greek Tragedians ; Rey. A. J. Church, M.A.; with 20 ills. 
from designs from Flaxman, and others....Grandmother Elsie: a sequel 
to Elsie’s Widowhood; by M. Finley. ....Mildred’s Married Life, and 
a Winter with Elsie Densmore: a sequel to Mildred and Elsie: by M. 
Finley..... The Boston Tea » December, 1773; drawn by H. W. 
McVickar; text by Josephine Pol ; colored {iis., sm. quarto, illum. cov. 
--..Cradle Songs of Many Nations; music by R. L. Herman; iilus. by W. 
Satterlee; colored plates; edie gy Seventh Great Oriental Mon- 
pee f or The Geography tory, and Antiquities of the Sassaman or 

ew Persian Empire; collected and illustrated from ancient and modern 
ya by Geo. Rawlinson, M.A.; in two vols. New York: Dodd, Mead 


ew Method of Learni French Language ; . Berger. 
York: D. Appleton & Go." 
Bike Journeys in the Occident: The Atlantic to the Pacific; by H. 
Clab ly covers, small quarto.... The Knockabout 


Two on a Tower; a novel; by Thomas Hardy; 16mo, 360 pp.; Leisure 
Series. New York;. Holt & Co. 
he Modern Series of ers.—First Reader; 96 pp., 20 cents; Second 
Sen < 192 pp., 42 cents; Third Reader, 256 PP.» cents; Grammar 
384 82 cents; by H. I, Gourley and J. N. Hunt. Pitts- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bgmvus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—The Greenville Collegiate Inst. began its present 
session with almost 80 students in the various depts. It has 
now the names of 104 pupils on the rolls. This rapid increase 
in membership is a good proof of the prosperity of the school. 
——Mr. W. H. Morris, Co. supt. of Ed. for Butler Co., has 
appointed Prof. G. D. Hughes and G. W. Thigpen, of Green- 
ville, a board of examiners of teachers in the county. They 
will serve during the ensuing year. Good selections. 

Abbeville Acad., says the Bufala Times, will hereafter be in 
charge of J. A. Taylor, a model man and teacher. 

The South Alabama Female Inst. now has 56 pupils enrolled, 
—a gain of 18 since the beginning of the session. This insti- 
tution is doing deservedly well ander the able and energetic 
management of Prof. G. W. Thigpen and his efficient corps of 
teachers. ——Prof. E. L Norris’s school in Greenville has an 
attendance of 55 pupils. This evidence of prosperity is noted 
with pleasure by the many friends of the able professor and his 


school. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


ILLino1s.—The sixth annual institute of Pike Co. was held 
at Pittsfield, Dec. 1 and 2. The program included an address 
by the president, C. F. Swan; Spelling, U. B. Kennedy; Meth- 
ods, W. R. Hatfield; Grammar, J. D. Hess; Aids to School 
Work, J. B. Grogg; Government, A. J. Ives; Lecture, N. C. 
Dougherty ; Geography, C. M. Tucker ; Preparation, S. B 
Lewis; Culture, J. S. Griffin; Primary Work, Mattie Ludwig; 
Morals in Schools, J. W. Coultas; More Thorough Work, C. 
M. Benbrook. Messrs. Hitch, Crow, and others, were placed 
on the discussions. 

The election of Miss M. L. Wiley to the superintendency of 
Warren Co. schools seems a generous tribute to a faithful 
teacher. She was the nominee of the prohibitionists, and made 
the race against the political candidates from principle and not 
from any hope of success. —— Continued ill health has com- 
pelled Mr, Adams to resign the Homer principalship, and Mr. 
Bennett, one of his assistants, succeeds him. 

The salary of Supt. Teitshaus, of Springfield, has been ad- 
vanced to $1,800, and his teaching in the high school very 
much diminished. —— Decatur teachers study Bain’s Science 
of Education in their monthly meetings this year. —— Supt. 
Burgess, of Monticello, issues a very good set of questions to 
the schools of his county for the November examination. 
Work of this kind truly seems like supervision.——A teachers’ 
association for the neighborhood of Elgin and Rockford is be 
ing organized. Possibly it may extend as far West as Free- 
port. More of this hereafter, we hope. 

Prof. Brownlee, of the Southern Normal, is accepting this 
year a limited number of engagements to give elocutionary en- 
tertainments.——Danville school library is about to invest an 
additional $400 in books.——The teachers of Rock Island Co. 
still continue the interesting institutes inaugurated by Supt. 
South well.—— Rock Island school board hold two night schools. 
——Princeton High School, class of ’76, held a reunion Nov. 
10. Very interesting exercises were given. Prof. Boltwood, 
former principal of the school, was the guest of the class. 


State Editor, J. T. Sutru, Indianapolis, Ind. 


INDIANA. — There are in this State 9,556 school-houses, be- 
ing about one school-house to three square miles. As tokinds, 
these school-houses are divided as follows: 83 stone, 2,481 
brick, 6,944 frame, and 48 log. Their estimated value, includ- 
ing grounds, is $11,907,391. The estimated value of school 
apparatue is $403,513. During the past year 303 schoo! build- 
ings have been erected, the total cost of which was $354,439. 
The amount paid school trustees for managing educational 
matters for the year ending Aug. 31, 1882, was $89,392. 

At the late election State Supt. Bloss, who was a candidate 
for reélection, ran 2,401 votes ahead of histicket. This proves 
that teachers can no longer be kept in leading-strings, when it 
comes to educational matters, and that the educators of the 
State realize that experience in school work is a necessary 
qualification in the administration of school affairs. 

The average attendance of the whole number of pupils en- 
rolled in the three largest cities of this State are as follows: 
Indianapolis 70.9 per cent., Evansville 78.7 per cent., Fort 
Wayne 67.9 per cent. 

There are 12,852 pupils in the private schools of the State, 
with an average attendance of 8,659. 

De Pauw Coll. for Young Ladies, located at New Albany, 
under the management of Prest. Friedley, is in a very prosper- 
ous condition, and may be ranked among the leading educa- 
tional institutions in the West for the education of females. 


wf 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


Iowa. — Supt. Boyes, of Dubuque Co., sends us a well- 
arranged directory of school officials in his county.——Now is 
the time when the wide-awake Co. supt. plans a vigorous cam- 
paign for the winter by organizing district associations, teach- 
ers’ meetings, and educational meetings. Organize, and push 
the work. 

Says an educational paper of Iowa institutes: ‘‘ They were a 
grand success, as a whole, but they did not reach the people, 
and stir them. up as they ought to have done.’’ Well, then, 
let us organize township and district associations, where local 
gatherings can be managed so as to interest and arouse the 


ple. 
PeThe college for the blind has 123 students. —— Coe Coll. is 
increasing its library.—— Western Coll. expects to raise $20,000 
by Jan. 1. —— Supt. Hendricks, of Tama Co., will give $1.00 
for every $10 given by the people in his county for starting 
school libraries. The proposition should cost him $100. The 
benefits would be incalculable.——The normal school at Shen- 
andoah will be under the charge of Co. Supt. Wilson, of Page 
Co.—-U. 8. Consul Byers has donated to Iowa Coll. a fine scien- 
tific cabinet. It consists of charts, busts, models, etc., pre- 
pared in Zurich and Bremen. The new Iowa Coll. will yet 
surpass the old. 

he Videtta Reporter is the name of the very excellent paper 
representing the State Univ. It is highly creditable to college 
journalism and the Univ. It has a law dept. edited by J. W. 
Bopp; as a dept. editor he is a success. 

Supt. J. B. L. Caldwell, of Jones Co., died recently of con- 
sumption. For years;he had waged an unequal war with the 
destroyer. By indomitable will he undoubtedly lengthened 
his days. An hour before his death he had left his office, where 
he had been engaged in his work. A good man and faithful 
officer has dropped from our ranks. 

oat Hunt, of Des Moines, has devised a system of school 
banking which many of our city schools are adopting. Indus- 
try and economy may thus be taught.——The 8. T. Assoc. will 


be held in Cedar Fails, Dec, 27, 28, and 29, A strong program 


isannounced. Ample time will be granted at the S. T. Assoc. 
for the meetings of the different sections. —-— The Jowa 
Normal Monthly publishes an educational directory which is 
full of interest. In the list are 350 schools that employ 3 or 
more teachers; 108 principals get a salary of $1,000 and over; 
30 principals were educated in the State Univ.; 110 principals 
are serving their first year in their present positions, while 80 
are serving their second year. The incubus of change de' 
presses our schools. —— Supt. Cory, of Pella, received much 
silver at the celebration of his silver-wedding.——Parsons Coll. 
is to have a new building. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 


KANSAS.—The following is the program for the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Assoc., to be held at Topeka, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. 
Tuesday, 7.30 p. m. — Address of Welcome, by Hon. George R, Peck, 
Topeka; Response, by Dr. Hoss. Annual Address by the president, Prof, 
G.'T. Fairchild, Agr. Coll.; subject, From Childhood to Manhood. 

Wednesday, 9.00 a.m, — Common-school day. Following committee 
business, the following papers and discussions will be in order: Prof. H. 
A. McLean, of Wellington; subject, Elementary Arithmetic. Discussion 
of topic, opened by Supt. Stanley of Lawrence, and Miss Lillian F. Hoxie, 
of Emporia. Prof. O. E. Olin, of Augusta; subject, United States History. 
Discussion, opened by Supt. Shively of Eldorado, and Prof. B. F. Nihart 
of Atchison. Prof. A. E. Jones, of Atchison; subject, Elementary Read- 
ing. Discussion, one by Supt. Crary of Abilene, and Mrs. O. E. Stout 
of Holton. Miss M. P. Spencer, of Emporia; subject, Elementary En- 
gish. Discussion, opened by Prof. Hulse of McPherson, and Supt. Eva 
Hibart, of Garnett. 

Afternoon Session.— Prof. L. G. A. Copley, of Clay Center; subject, Ele- 
mentary Geography. Discussson, opened by Supt. Robinson of Washing- 
ton, and O. E. Olin of Augusta. Supt. Mary Hunt, of Cottonwood Falls; 
subject, The Care of Buildings and Grounds. General discussion, opened 
by Supt. T. D. Fitzpatrick of Salina. Prof. 8. 8. Reutter, of Holton; 
subject, Cube Root and Square Root Made Easy. Discussion, opened by 
Supt. Tillotson of Topeka. Prof. 1. C. Long, Paola; subject, Elocution. 
Prof, J. T. Campbell, of Newton; subject, Cleanliness in Person and 
Speech. Discussion, opened by Prof. J. W. Cooper, of Lawrence, 4,30 to 
Co. Supts.’ Convention. 

vening Session.—Lecture, by Prof. J. W. Gleed, of the State Univ.; 
subject, Paul and Pilato. Paper, by Prof. E. T. Trimble, of Winfield; sub- 
ject, The Relation of the Teacher to the Moral Training of the Pupil. 
Discussion, opened by Dr. McVicar of Washburn Coll. Music, closing 
with a sociable, and recitation by I. C. Long, of Paola. 

Thursday, 9 00 a.m.—Graded and high-school day. Prof. W. A. Evans, 
of Leavenworth; subject, Natural and Physical Science. Discussion, 
opened by Prof. Ansel Gridley, of Canute, and Prof. Jewett of Abilene. 
Prof. F. W. Bartlett, of Atchison; subject, The Essentials of Arithmetic. 
Discussion, opened by Supt. te ge of Leavenworth, and Prof. Car- 
michael of Emporia. Prof. L. M. Knowles, of Peabody; subject, School 
Discipline. Discussion, opened by Prof. Sawhill of Concordia, and Prof. 
Leavel of Topeka, followed by the report of the Com. on Kansas School 
Laws, by Supt. H. C. ee chairman. Open to general discussion. 

Afternoon Session.—Prof. J. E. Williamson, of Topeka; subject, Higher 
Mathematics. Discussion, opened by Prof. Miller of the State Univ., and 
Prof. Kingsley of Leavenworth. Prof. W. M. Crichton, of Cottonwood 
Falls; subject, Higher English. Discussion, opened by Miss Ida Ahlborn, 
of Atchison, and Prof. A. 8. Olin, of Lawrence. Prof. F. M. Draper, of 
Atchison; subject, Punctuality and Regularity. Discussion, opened by 
Prof. Hutchins of Beloit. Report of Com. on Uniform System of Mark- 
ing, by Prof. 8. Parks, chairman. Principals’ Convention. 

Evening Session.—Prof. Carruth of State Univ.; subject, German in 
our Public Schools. Dr. Wm. Bishop, of Salina; a Hey National Edu- 
cation. And lecture by Dr. Cordley of Emporia; subject, The Teachers’ 
Work and Aim. Of course a sociable will close ail. 


A list of the officers of the society, and railroad and hotel rates may be 
had of the Secretary. 

MicHiGAan.—The following is a partial list of the students 
of the Univ. of last year who are now teaching: Miss F. B. 
Craig, Kalamazoo High School; Miss Cora Allen, Bay City 
High School; William Streeter, principal of Lapeer High 
School; Jennie B. Sherzer, principal of high school, Franklin, 
O ; Mr. E. P. Anderson, professor of Nat. Sciences, McMinn- 
ville (Oregon) Coll. ; M. H. Breed, principal of Ridgeway 
public school; William Galpin, principal of St. Clair (Mich.) 
public school; Miss Jennie Sweetzer, Ionia High School; Misa 
Ella Ludwig, Tecumseh High Schoo]; W. E. Chandler, princi- 
pal of Fenton High School; Mr. G. Swarthout, teacher of Nat. 
Science, Monroe High School; George W. Staple, principal of 
public school; W. Cleveland, O.; Miss Eliza Darliug, Oshkosh 
(Wis.) Normal School; Mary B. Putnam, Charlotte High School. 


State Editor, W.T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Missourt.—Prof. C. M. Woodward, director of the Manual 
Training School, Washington Univ, St. Louis, says that lack 
of ventilation is the cause of 50 per cent. of the many failures 
in the health of school-children. Brothers and sisters of the 
school-room, — ventilate ! throw the windows wide open at 
recess. 

For the month of October, Sedalia enrolled 2,139 pupils in 
her schools, with an attendance of 94 per cent. on average 
number belonging. ‘The number of tardies was 488; tht num- 
ber of teachers in the school, 34. Prof. D. R. Cully is making 
the schools second to none in the State. 

Cape Girardeau Co. Inst., beld at Millersville, on Nov. 11, 
was a success. The next meeting at Oak Ridge, Dec. 9, will 
arrange for Christmas. 

A committee appointed by the State Teachers’ Assoc., of 
which Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, is chairman, 
has prepared a new school law, which they will ask the next 
State Cisdntare to pass. The new features are Co. Su- 
pervision, Co. Normal Institutes, and six months the min- 
imum school term. We believeit will pass. The next general 
assembly will be largely composed of men of known ability and 
interest in public education. 

Prin. T. D. Hines, of St. Mary’s, writes that he is well 
pleased with his school. He was a good pupil, and it does 
an old teacher much good to hear of the success of those whom 
he has tutored. 

Prin. W. H. Campbell, of Charleston, says his school, which 
is partly supported by tuition, is paying much better than he 
anticipated. He is a hard worker and deserves success. 

A part of the Missouri press think I am Prof. Carrington 
of Farmington. I hope they will let him alone. 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The State Univ. has adopted the following 
ra plan in regard to the admission of students to that insti- 
tution: 


Any supt. or principal desirous of securing the advantage of this course 
for his graduates, will give notice to the secretary of the high school board 
of the state, Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State Supt. At any convenient time, 
thereafter, in the school year, he may apply to the examiner of the high 
school board, W. W. Folwell, president of the Uuiv., for stated examina- 
tion questions in any of the branches included in the “ university prep- 
aratory course,’’ and examine classes by means of them, conforming 
the regulations prescribed for corresponding examinations in scbools re- 
ceiving the State aid under the supervision of the highschool board, And 
the students, passing such examination, shall be admitted to the Univ. 
without further examination at any time within two years from date of 
said examination. 

This plan is due to the wisdom of Prest. Folwell, and it will, 
undoubtedly, be employed by most of the high schools of the 
State to their own great advantage and that ofthe Univ. This 
rule also applies to academies. 

Dr. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, Mass., will deliver an address at 
the coming meeting of the Educational Assoc. in December, at 


St. Paul. No effort will be spared to make this the best and 
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most important gathering of teachers ever held in the State. 
Every teacher in the State is urged to be present. 

School Reports for October ;—District No. 4, Aldrich town- 
ship: No. enrolled, 28; Av. daily attendance, 18; No. whose 
standing was 85 and above, 11. (Flora E. Wright, teacher.) 

District No. 6, Thomastown township: No. enrolled, 26; Av. 
daily attendance, 15; No. whose standing was 65 and above, 
12. (Eva D. Bradford, teacher.) Teachers, send in your reports. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New York.—Newark Union School is to instruct a teachers’ 
class the coming winter term.——Prof. J. 8. St. John, of the 
Albany Normal School, is dead. A sad blow to his many 
friends.——The Teachers’ Assoc. of the 1st Commissioner’s 
District of Steuben Co. was held at Campbell, Nov. 24 and 25.—- 
The Groton papers speak very highly of the work done at the 
Groton Union School, of which A. C. McLachlin has charge. 
——Dr. Hoose of the Cortland Normal School lectured recently 
in the Congregationalist Church at Groton.——A very pleasant 
social reunion was recently held at the Binghampton High 
School.——L. H. Van Kirk is the new principal at Enfield. 


State Editor, WM. M. GirFin, A.M. 


New Jersty.—There are in the employ of the Board of Ed. 
1 supt. of schools, 1 secretary, 1 assistant secretary, 1 supt. of 
erection and repair, 7 normal and training-school teachers, 16 
high school, 95 grammar schools, and 192 primary. There are, 
also, some 20 substitutes, or extrateachers. The total expend- 
itures of the Board for 1881 were $245,091.67. The teachers 
are all alive to their work. Whatever is new and worth having 
they have. The schools are visited by many teachers from 
other cities and towns, who express themselves in very com- 
ee. terms as being much pleased with what they see. 
upt. Barringer is to be congratulated on having so able a corps 
of teachers. The teachers congratulate themselves on having 
so able a supt., and both join in congratulating the city in hav- 
ing so able and intelligent a body of men to represent them in 
the School Board. 


Miss Charlotte A. Genung, of this State, at the last regular | 


meeting of the Newark Board of Ed., was appointed vice-prin- 
cipal of the City Training School, and Miss M. Louise Vree- 
land was appointed teacher of Methods of the same school. 
Both of these ladies are able and deserving teachers 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 


Outo.—J. L. Trisler succeeds the late James A. Clark as 
teacher at Paddy’s Run. J. Cook has been chosen principal 
of the schools of Genoa, Ottawa Co., at $75 per month. Prof. 
Harris, of the West High School, Cleveland, succeeds Prof. 
Coit in the Central High School. Mr. Fravk Aborn has re- 
signed his position as special teacher of drawing in the Cleve- 
land schools. Alva T. Wiles, formerly of Zainesville, has 
completed his fourth year as supt. of schools at Newport, Ky. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 


PENNSYTVANIA.—On Wednesday, Nov. 8, Mr. C. Arird, 
Supt. of Warren Co., was united in marriage to Miss Emma 
Axtell, daughter of A. C. Axtell, of Youngsville. 

Allegheny Coll., at Meadville, has been presented with 650 
volumes of valuable books from the library of the late Rev. Dr. 
Day of Titusville. 

The educational interests of Clarion Co. suffered a severe, 
and, in some respects, an irreparable loss, by the burning of 
the court-house at Clarion, Sept. 11. Supt. Davis’s office on 
the second floor of the court-house, and all its contents, were 
consumed. The loss included a fine text-book library, a set of 
metric apparatus, charts, maps, reports, records, mineralogical 
and botanical collections, and all the bound and loose manu- 
script-work done by the schools and accumulated during the 
past five years. 


The thirty-first annual session of the Teachers’ Inst. of Lancaster Co., 
which closed on Saturday, Nov. 18, was pronounced by the local press, 
and by all in attendance, to have been by far the most successful teachers 
institute ever held in the county. The attendance was larger than ever 
before, 590 out of its 595 teachers in the county being enrolled; the outside 
interest seemed greater, and the lecturers and instructors were men of 
the most eminent ability, the list including the genial Col. Parker of 
Quincy fame; the eloquent Dr. Vincent, the leader of the great Chatauqua 
movement; the scholarly Dr. Higbee, State Supt. of Public Instr.; the 
venerable Dr. Wickersham, but honored ex-State Supt.; Prof. Moses True 
Brown, of Tufts Coll.; Prof. 8. B. Hei and Dr. Brooks of the State 
normal schools; and Supts. Shelley of York, and Buehrle of Lancaster. 
Lancaster Co. has certainly been fortunate in having a supt. for her com- 
mon schools who combines the most earnest devotion tothe cause with the 
energy, intelligence, and practical judgment so necessary to elevate the 
standard of teaching, and at the same time strengthen the organiza- 
tion of the teachers themselves. The large attendance at this institute 
the character of the instraction given, and the unusual interest manifested 
in the exercises are, in a large measure, do to the energetic and efficient 
supt., B. F. Shaub, who has been wonderfally successful in infusing his 
own progressive spirit among all those with whom he comes in official con- 
tact, whether teachers, directors, or instructors, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFoRD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The class of ’86 in the Scientific Dept. of Dartmouth (o)), 
numbers 24,—the largest class for many years. This dept, is 
prospering greatly under the wise and earnest management of 
Prof. E. R. Ruggles. 

— The 88th annual catalogue of the N. H. Conference Sem, 
at Tilton, for 1882-3, gives 216 different pupils for the lag; 
school year, and 141 present during the fall term. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The Legislature has adjourned, and it is a matter of cop. 
gratulation that no efforts were made to tinker with the schoo} 
laws, to abolish the normal schools, cut down appropriations, 
or otherwise to weaken the educational forces in the State. 4 
more liberal policy in this direction would be wiser and more 
economical, but the friends of improvement will be gratef,| 
that they have lost nothing which had been gained. Moreover, 
this legislature enacted new laws for the protection and educa. 
tion of the children and youth. We refer to the laws forbid. 
ding the sale of toy ees cigars and cigarettes, and the 
shooting at turkeys and other fowls for sport. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — Mr. E, B. Gay has been elected master of the 
Warren School. This is a well-deserved promotion. 

Ata recent meeting of the School Com., Col. Parker’s res. 
ignation of the office of supervisor was accepted; the commit- 
tee adopting resolutions recognizing his untiring energy, fide|- 
ity, and zeal with which he fulfilled his duties as a supervisor 
and instructor, and expressing interest in his future under. 
takings. The resignation took effect Dec. 1. 

— The school officers Assoc. of Southeastern Worcester (o. 
held its semi-annual meeting at Uxbridge, Nov. 22. Instead cf 
the usual exercises the Assoc. invited Sec. Dickinson to be 
present with his assistants to meet the teachers of the county. 
thus making the meeting virtually a teachers’ institute. A)- 


though the closing examinations were going on in many towns, 
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by OLIVER OPTIC. 
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1 vol., 16mo, boards. 
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Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Periodicals. The School Bu 
letin and N. ¥. State Eduew 
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1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. 
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The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practica! 
Help to Young Teachers. Established 188!. 16 pp, 
7x10. Per year, 50 cts, 

Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff's School Room Gu ie, 
Seng Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe's First 
Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common Schoo! Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &c. 
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Dec. 7, 1882. 


there was a good attendance of teachers and school officers. 
Hon. V. Taft, of Upton, presided. Exercises were given by 
the secretary and agent of the Board of Ed., and also by Mr. 
G. I. Aldrich, supt. of schools of Canton and Milton, and 
prof. C. M. Carter, of Boston. At the close of the session the 
Assoc. voted thanks to the officers of the Board of Ed. and to 
the other teachers. 

A similar meeting was held last year at Whitinsville. This 
Assoc. is alive to the interests which it represents, and is do- 
ing much toimprove the schools in that section of the State. 

— Rev. D. M. Bean has resigned the superintendency of the 
public schools at Framingham, on account of ill-health. 

— Prest. Chapman, of the Maine Pedagogical Soc., has sent 
Mr. B. Redford Melcher, of Malden, late of Saco, Me., a first- 
class certificate of membership in the society. Thus Malden 
obtains for one of her teachers the first certificate granted; a 
document only given after ten years of successful service in the 
ranks, This is an important step in the right direction toward 
making teaching a recognized profession. 

— Mr. Henry L. Armes, master of the Russell School, Ar- 
lington, died after a very short and sudden sickness, Oct. 30. 
Mr. Armes fitted for the profession of teacher at the Bridge- 
water Normal School. He had been master of the Russell 
School over two years, and has endeared himself to the whole 
community; was a thorough and successful educator, and no 
young teacher had a more promising future than he. 

— Prof. D. W. Abercrombie has been appointed acting prin- 
cipal of the Worcester Acad. for the ensuing term. James 
Jenkins, principal of the high school at Ayer Junction, has 
been elected instructor of Mathematics, vice F. W. Elliott, 
resigned, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Teachers’ institutes for December are as follows: Wick- 
ford, Dee. 7 and 8; Bristol Co., Bristol, Dec. 14 and 15. 

— The Westerley High School closed its fall term, Wednes- 
day, Nov. 29, with a well-arranged program of literary exercises 
in the afternoon, Mr. E. S. Ball is principal of this school, 
having entered upon his duties at the opening of the school 
year. The following gentlemen were present as visitors: Rev. 
W. M. Groton, Rev. D. B. Hahn, and Messrs, Chas. Parry, Jr., 


Supt., and Horace Brightman. 


— Mr. Wm. H. Gifford is teaching in District No. 1, Ports- | 
mouth, as the successor of Mr. Howard Champlin. 

— The R. I. Temperance Union have announced the subject 
for the prize essay, to be competed for by the pupils in the va- 
rious high schools in this State. It is, ‘‘ The Effect of Alco- 
holic Beverages on the Human System.’’ The essays must be 
given to the committee as soon as March 4, 1883. 

— In East Providence the schools closed Tuesday night of 
Thanksgiving week, the other four days being set apart as a 
vacation. 

— Prof. Wm. I. Marshall, of Fitchburg, Mass.. lectured to a 
large audience in Westerly, Monday evening, Nov. 20. The 
lecture was on the Yellowstone National Park, and was illus- 
trated. It was given under the auspices of the high school. 

— The Pawtucket School Com. have done a good work in 
establishing an evening school for instruction in mechanical 
drawing. The school is under the supervision of Mr. Clifton 
A. Hall, of Providence, meets twice a week, and is made up 
of young men who are engaged in mechanical work. It is well 
patronized. 

— The Barrington public schools closed Friday, Nov. 17, for 
the autumn recess. 

— The public schools of Portsmouth closed a term of eleven 
weeks Friday, Nov. 17. 

— School Dist. No. 1, Warwick, closed Friday, Nov. 24. 
Mrs. Burlingame, the teacher, has been very successful. 

— Miss Lydia S. Durfee, of Dist. No.5, Cranston, held her 
fall examination Nov. 24, 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— The schools of the enterprising borough of Willimantic 
have greatly improved within a few years. We spent an hour 
recently in the Natchaug School, and were much interested in 
the general Seenes of the several rooms. Mr. J. B. Welch 
has been at the head of this school for nearly ten years, and is 
highly esteemed as an excellent teacher and good citizen. He 
gives instruction in the higher branches, and many pupils come 
from neighboring towns to avail themselves of the superior ad- 
vantages of this school. Another large graded school is under 
the charge of Mr. Holbrook, who has satisfactorily discharged 
his duties for about three years. We had not time to visit this 


school, but heard it very favorably spoken of. A parochial 
school is supported by the Catholic population, to which most 


| of the Irish children are sent. It is to be regretted that the 


youth who are growing up together in the same community, 
and who are, in the future, to live as neighbors, cannot receive 
their educational training from the same source. 

— A very good school of higher grade is kept at Stafford 
Springs by Mr. Creamer, member of Wesleyan Univ.. but the 
building and location are not what they should be. However, 
we doubt not that the good people of this place will make things 
right ere long. They are too intelligent and well-to-do to be 
long satisfied with school privileges inferior to those enjoyed 
by other towns of like size and wealth. 


PERSONALS. 
— Hon. Robert C. Winthrop arrived in Boston, from Eu- 
rope, on the 25th of November. 


— Col. Francis W. Parker, a supervisor of the Boston public 
schools, who has accepted the principalship of the Cook Co. 
(Chicago) normal school, was married, last week, to Mrs. M. 
Frances Stuart, of the School of Oratory, and started for Vir- 
ginia in the afternoon. 


— The serious illness of M. Louis Blanc, the distinguished 
French writer, is announced. As he is nearly seventy years 
old and of delicate constitution, the gravest anxiety of his 
friends have been aroused. 


— The life of Thurlow Weed, the veteran journalist and 
politician, who died in New York, Wednesday morning, Nov. 
22, aged 85 years, almost span: fhe history of this country under 
its present constitution. He was born before Washington 
died, and when Webster, Clay, and Calhoun were making their 
reputations he had edited several country newspapers and 
fought in the battles of his country. He was older than Sew- 
ard or Lincoln or Greeley, and when Clay, Webster, aud Cal- 
houn were dead he had not entered upon the most important 
part of his career. He was alive when Napoleon’s star ap- 
peared in the darkness of the French Revolution, and was 
already a young man when the battle of Waterloo was fought. 
He lived and worked with three generations of public men. 
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tor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, while 

tf the truth were known, the realcause is at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says, 
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“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs.about nine ounces, and yet man's 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night ! 
Surely this subject should have careful attention, 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
specific for all heart troubles and kindred disorders, 
Jiis knownus Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treatise. da) 
F. E. Ingalls, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. 
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This book has won its way into general favor by its originality of design 
It should be owned and studied by every teacher 
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A volume of experience and suggestions gleaned from 
experience. The book is designed to give the great 
mass of common-school teachers the result of the ex 
rience of the best lights in the prions. and is a cyclo- 
pzdia on the topics named in the table of contents. The 
old saying that ‘‘in a multitude of counselors there is 
wisdom,” is verified in this book. It is full of good 
practical snggestions, and well adapted to aid the inex- 
perienced worker in the profession.—N. Z. Jour, of Ed. 
The plan is an excellent one, And among the good 
pee for teachers it is one of the best.— Prof. G. Dalias 


The idea is novel and interesting, and the book is 
worth having. It is in detached paragraphs, and so 
may be picked ap and read as one has inclination. It 
will be more useful than anywhere else in what so many 
schools are now gettin , be: nla —a reference library 
for the teachers of the building —N. Y. School Bulletin. 
The work contains different views by different men 
on different subjects. Something may be found to fit 
almost any case. Acareful study and understanding 
practice of its contents will pull any teacher out of the 
ruts. Many teachers are inquiring, “‘ What shall I do 
with this case, and what with that one?”’ Get‘ One 
Thousand Ways,” and you will likely find an answer.— 
Normal Teacher. 

As each extract is short, cften only two or three lines 


and very seldom so much as a page, no elaborate meth- 


Chap. I—Opening and Closing of School. | VII.—Geography. 
Il.—Reading. VIII.—History. 
III.—Arithmetic. IX.—Discipline and School Management. 
IV.—Writing. X.—Absence and Tardiness. 
V.—Spelling. XI.—Sayings of Experienced Educators. 
VI.- Grammar. XIT.—Forms. 


This is a book for every Teacher, valuable to the City Supt., the Primary Teacher, and the Country Teacher. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


ods are given, but a great variety of pregnant and sug- 
estive hints. It will undoubtedly be an excellent 
k for a teacher to have at hand. Many an expedi- 
ent for getting around a difficulty, waking up an indif- 
ferent pupil, or varying the monotony of school work, 
-— be gleaned from its pages.—Jowa Normal Monthly. 
his is another attempt to assist teachers, by bringing 
to their knowledge the methods of instruction, organ- 
ization, and discipline employed by a great many of the 
most successful teachers in dealing with ordinary stu- 
dents in the fundamental branches. Not the least valu- 
able feature of the book is that wherein is gathered the 
sayings of experienced educators.— Wis. Jour. of Ed. 
may show my ignorance in #0 saying, but it is the 
only educational book that has been of real service to me. 
It is my daily guide in the school-room.—J W. Flint. 

It is the “ Book of Proverbs’ among works for teach- 
ers.—A. FE. Jones, Mascotah, Kan. 

It will not only give the teacher many new and valu- 
able ideas on general teaching, but it will help him out 
of many a dilemma in difficult cases of discipline. .. . 
It is a mine, practically inexhaustible to any true lover 
of his work, of hint and pithy suggestion. It is a book 
to be warmly commended, beyond question, especially 
to those who would gain a march on that slow tutor, 
Experience, by appropriating the wisdom he has given 
to others, more advanced in life’s lessons, and more 
accustomed to its discipline.—-School 
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disease.—Nast’s Weekly Letter-File. 


illustrate natural history in the schools, but! 373 


Johann Janssen in Aix-la-Chappelle, in 1748, 


who little dreamed of the perfection and pro- 
fusion of their manufacture in the suerceding | 
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healing power that is simply wonderful. Let, |thus help to elevate, the innate love for the 
then, ths sick and suffering whom you care for | beautiful in art, Messrs. Prang & Co. should 
and love, and for whom you have not been able | be encouraged by the kind appreciation of the 
to get relief, have a trial of this new remedy. | PUblic in the increasing sales of their art pro- 
It can do them no harm; and, seeing what it | ductions. 

has done and is doing in so many thousands of| Their designs this year are particularly beau- 
cases, all the probabilities are in favor of its | tiful, outdoing all their previous work. The 
doing them good. Send to Drs. Starkey & |!iterary matter cannot be too highly commend- 
Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, |¢4, while their artistic demands have enlisted 
for their ‘‘ Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its | ‘he best attainable talent of the country. Their 
Nature, Action, and Results,’ and learn all | prices are very reasonable, and are graded, as 


bout the remarkable cures that are being| their styles of cards, to suit all classes of cus- 
about the remar The Treatise will tomers. Their Prize Cards are sold in three 


forms,—plain; with silk fringe, cord, and tas- 
sels, heivy mounts,—varying 
in price from 50 cents to $150 each. Ali the 

We are in receipt of a letter from our old| pj, Cards, except those on heavy mounts, are 
friend 8S. Sherson, Esq., at presenta resident of | put up in boxes containing half a dozen cards, 


made by this new agent. 


the town of Rawlings, in the far-off territory of | with suitable envelopes; but they are willing 


Wyoming: ‘‘ Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has |‘ break the sets. 


helped me right along,’? says Mr. Sherson. 
Glad hear Pectoral has done and is doing vast good, and 


case h 
eae > ee. ae is worthy of the place of honor it holds at the 


head of all remedies for diseases of the throat 


tion, too; and better still, it always cures heart- 
and lungs. 


Nothing so and _pertest for col- Honey of Hoarhound and Tar. 


oring as the Diamond Dyes. For carpet rags, 
better and cheaper than any other dye-stuffs. Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 
— Colden's Liquid Beef Tonic is indorsed 


WE desire to invite our readers to visit the|/by physicians. Ask for Colden’s ; no other. 


Natural History Store of W. J. Knowlton, Esq., | Of druggists. 
168 Tremont St., Boston, whose card appears 


each week in THE JOURNAL. This store is B4ss NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 


pronounced by Mr. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., Books, Booke in Foreign Languages (Oriental, étc., etc.), 


the great collector of Natural History muse- | Odd and Ont-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 


ums, one of the best in this country. It con-| Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), ete. 
tains not only an endless variety of minerals,| Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
rocks, shells, and other specimens adapted to Pick-up Orders Solicited. A. 8. CLARK 

21 BARCLAY STREET, NEw 


many valuable and curious things suited for 
holiday presents,— ornamental and beautiful. 
All the kingdoms of nature are represented, 
and Mr. Knowlton may well pride himself, not 
only upon the intrinsic excellence of his col- 
lections, but also upon his skill in their ar- 
rangement. Itis one of the places in which 
visitors will find not only pleasure in inspect- 
ing, but they will also gain new ideas of the 
marvels of nature. 


-KIDNEY-WORT. 
(= GREAT CURE 


As it is 


PuRGE out the lurking distemper that un- $ 
dermines health, and the constitutional vigor 
will return. Those who suffer from an en- 
feebled and disordered state of the system, 
should take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla tp cleanse the 
blood and restore vitality. 


THE invention of steel pens is claimed by 


the victims of Rheumatism can realize 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible 

have been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
44 Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


UOTLINES OF MAP - DRAWING ; with 
Diagrams founded en Parallels and Meridians, and 


adapted to any text-book on Geograpy.B ¥. E. 

BANGS, Principal of Wooster Sc ool, New Haven, 

Price, 25c. single copy ; $2.40 per dos.; ua 4 
prepaid. Address the aytbor, 


Ct. 


PRAN@’S PRizE CHRISTMAS CARDs.—The 
— success of the two first prize exhibitions of 

GIvE THEM A CHANCE.—If the thousands/ Christmas card designs induced Mr. Prang to 
aad tens of thousands of weak and weary suf-|make an offer of another series of prizes, 
ferers throughout the land, who, in spite of| doubling the amount offered, dividing the sum 
care and skill, are steadily drifting downward, | equally between the two series of prizes, each 
could have the benefit of that subtle and singu-| series consisting of four prizes of $1000, $500, 
One series of 
Oxygen, the help and ease and comfort it| prizes was awarded by a jury composed of all 
would bring to wasting bodies and depressed | the well-known artists of New York, Boston, 
spirits, would be blessings beyond price. If, | and Philadelphia, and the other by the votes of 


One singular result of the awards was the 
fact that the two first prizes: viz., the first Art- 


It is beyond question that Ayer’s Cherry 


For Coueus, make a timely use of Hale’s 


PART II.—For Third and Fourth Reader classes, 12mo, 96 pp. Introduction and sample copy price, 20 cts, 
TEACHER’S EDITION, 12mo, 187 pp, Contains Parts 1. and II.; Course of Study in Language Lessons 
for Cincinnati schools; plans for developing the Exercises, and Methods for presenting them; and much valua. 
ble information and many suggestive hints for the successful teaching of Language. troduction and sample 


co rice, 50 cts. 
Porhese exercises follow the language course lately adopted by the Cincinnati Pedagogical Association. 


DOERNER’S TREASURY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


PART IL.—Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cts. PART II.—Introd. and Sample copy price, 65 cts. 

Both volumes now ready. Invaluable to teachers and pupils. The Treasury instructs the pupils in jus 
those branches of knowledge not considered in the ordinary school course. Questions and answers in the 
Sciences, Natural History, etc., etc. Part 1. for primary classes; Part II. for higher grades. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller. White's Arithmetics, 


McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts, Schuyler’s Algebra, 
Ray’s New Arithmetics and Algebras, Holbrook'’s Grammars, 
Harvey's Revised Grammars and Composition, Norton's Philosophy, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, Norton's Physics, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Norton's Chemistry, 
Eclectic History of the United States, Brown's Physiology, 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series, Kidd's Elocution. 
Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, etc. 


A FULL LINE OF SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS, 
ADAPTED TO SCHOOLS OF EVERY CRADE. 


The books of the EcLEOTIO SERIES are used in Public and Private Schools and Colleges thoughout the 
United States. No other series approaches them in extent of circulation or popularity. 


Beas Descriptive Catalogue and Price.list on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG CO., Publishers, 
‘Cincinnati and Boston. 
NEW ENCLAND ACENCY, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 397 a 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers, Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publsters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
iF- SOMETHING NE W.—Teachors Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 
Copy- Book, sample pages ©. GILMAN & 14 Bromfleld Bt, Bostos. 
AN ELECANT HOLIDAY CIFT! 
The Marks Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


Adjustable to over Fifty Changes of Position. _ 
THE BEST & MOST POPULAR CHAIR OF THEAGE, 


Combining a Parlor, Library, Smoking, Reclining, or In- 
valid Chair, Lounge, Bed, and Child’s Crib. 


3@ Call and see it, or send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List. : 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR COMPANY, Limited, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Branch Office, Main Office-and Salesroom, 
221 & 228 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 850 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Physicians are respectfully requested to examine or send for Catalogue of ynzxcologics! 
Chat adjustable to any position or height. e 


The MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
ecreed suc 
GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS FOR SIXTEEN WEARS; no other A Organs 
—- ever been a@ equal to them at even one, manufacture a great variety of styles es ly adapted 
school use. Their smallest size (style 109) has 3, octaves compass ; as great as that of the aoe voice, male 
and female, and sufficient for school purposes generally, with as much power as any single reed organ. and BE! 
$500, and op. is sold for only §22, Net Cash Price. Larger sizes are at $30, $57, $66, $78, $93, $108,” 
, and up. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 40 pp. 4to, with accurate illustrations, descriptions, and f moRs 
THAN 100 STYLES, sent free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO ist Tremou! 
Street, BOSTON; 46 East 14th Street, NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 392 b (M) 


How to Learn to Draw and Paint in "CARDS, 
Water-Colors without a Teacher. | up Int Your 


Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in Rk: Large sizes for circulars, etc., $8 to $%: 
Water-colors, with Lists of Materials, their cost, and all a'S5 Be y+ For pleasure, money-making, young * 
information necessary for the beginner, by MARION \ 5S old. Everything easy, printed instr’ 
KEMBLE. Self-instractive. Price, 50 cts. tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue “! 


TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR-BOX. Ten Moist | Presses, Type, Cards, etc., to the factor! 
Weter Colors and three Brashes Jopauned Tin Ben. KELSEY &.00., Meriden, (on. 
Price, 50 ¢ 

NSTETUTES, TEACHERS, and others ie!" 

These are the True Artist Colors. List of Outline 5 3 east 

‘or sale our bers, ashington Street, 292 e 6 Grandview A Somerville, Mas*- 
or sent by mail on receipt of price by wy Avene, ———_ 


Wt W, TELTON & CO., Bonen, | Send for The Jouraal Promigm List. 
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k It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the striking advertisement of the Mag- 
neso-Calcite Fire Proof Company of Boston, 
on another page of THE JOURNAL of this week. 


This company gave a very interesting and highly suc - 
ceasful test of the fire-resisting qualities cf their goods, 
ou Monday, Nov. 13, at the grounds of the New-Engla: d 
Manufactarers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. The 
magneso-calcite is used as a lining for safes, expreas- 
chests, bond, note, and jewelry cases; also, for bank- 
vaults, shatters, and other pecperss. At ten a. m.,a 
large fire, composed of five cords of hard wood, was 
lighted, and in the center of the flames were placed an 
ordinary Office safe, having a lining of three inches of 
magneso-calcite; a househeld treasure-chest, lined with 
one inch of the same material; a bond and note-box lined 
with one-half-inch of this fire resisting material. The 
burning mass of wood was extinguished at four p.m, 
and the safe, which had been kept at a red heat for 
nearly six hours, was cooled off by a chemical extin- 

uisher, The safe was then opened, and its contents, 

comprising books, papers, greenbacks, and valuables, 
were found in as perfect condition as when they were 
first placed in the safe. not a trace of smoke even being 

rceptible. The treasure chest when taken from the 
tire showed its contents in as good condition as when 
they were placed within. The same was true of the 
bond and note-case,all the papers being dry and free 
from smoke, and showing no evidence that they had 
been subjected to such a scorching. The test was pro- 
nounced an unqualified success by the many spectators 
present, among whom were the Boston fire commis- 
sioner, Officers of the Institute, representatives of the 
various express Companies, national banks, and insur- 
ance companies, 


The boxes and the safe used at the above- 
mentioned test can be seen and inspected at 
the Company’s office, 72 Sudbury St. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


If you want Blackboards that you can take 
comfort in using, get J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
Street, Boston, to make them for you, and not 
be annoyed any more with poor blackboards. 


THE attention of our readers is called to the 
large advertisement in this issue of S. H. 
Moore, New York, publisher of The Cricket on 
the Hearth and Cottage and Farm, in which he 
offers to send both of these charming papers 
for one year, together with six splendid pre- 
miums, all for the small sum of one dollar, 


which is the regular price of The Cricket alone. 
This is a most liberal offer, and you cannot 
make a mistake in taking advantage of it. The 
advertiser is thoroughly reliable. 


Ir any of our readers want.the choicest new 
books of the season for holiday presents or for 
home reading, they should examine the list of 
new books announced by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, in THz JOURNAL of this week. 


They are fresh, attractive, and by the best au- 
thors in America. Read carefully the list, and 
buy freely. ‘They will cultivate the mind and 
heart, and add to the joys of the long winter 
evenings. 


IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. ZZ 


ON another page will be found this week an 
announcement of important new publications 
by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and 
New York. We have carefully examined these 
new books, and unhesitatingly pronounce them 
works of rare excellence. Doerner’sTreasury of 


Knowledge, Parts I. and II , are books of special 
value to every teacher who wants to give gen- 
eral information in connection with schoo) 
work. Smith's Studies in English Literature 
is a model book of its class; The Eclectic Ques- 
tion-book is indispensable for reviews; Schuy- 
ler’s Psychology is a grand high-school work ; 
and the Language Exercises exactly meet the 
demands of our elementary schools. They 
publish, also, a full line of school books adapi- 
ed to every grade. 


On the first page of this issue of Tux Jour- 
NAL will be found an announcement of the 
standard publications of the old and reliable 
school-book publishing house of E. H. Butler & 
Co,, 18 South 6th St., Philadelphia, which was 


established in 1887. No more honorable house 
exists in any country. They make the follow- 
ing generous offer to school officers and teach- 
ers. They will send any of their publications 
for examination with a view to introduction, 
by mail, on receipt of introduction price. If 
the book is introduced, the charge for the ex- 
amination copy will be refunded. 


*s* “Do not grasp at the shadow and lose 
the substance.”” Kidney-Wort is able to con- 
vert you from ashadow of your former self into 
the substance of established health. Said a 
sufferer from kidney trouble when asked to try 
Kidney-Wort for a remedy, “I’ll try it, but it 

mmends it to all. If you haye disor- 
dered kidneys, don’t fail co try it 


TWO PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR 
THE PRICE OF ONE, AND 


* A Wonderfully Liberal Offer by an Old-Established and Reliable House. Our two splendid periodicals, Tue 


“4 


Cricket on THE Hearru and Corracz anp Farm, are known and admired the world over; but, desiring to largely increase their, 


‘action or will cheerfully refund the money. 


t bargain ever offered, and such an opportunity may not soon occur again. e n 
} avowed while the papers will delight you iro = & come. A dollar here invested will be wisely spent. We guarantee perfect sat- 
ye : eing an old-established and well-kncevn house, we cannot afford to misrepresent our 


o- or publications, or offer more than we can faithfully car z out. 


r 
the two papers, with the premiums, free! Write to-day! 


already mammoth circulations. we now make the following 
Grand Special Offer wo New Subscribers: Upon receipt 


of Onty One Dollar (which is the regular subscription 
Tue CRICKET ON THE HeaRtn alone) we will send both 
he Cricket on the Hearth and Cottage and Farm 


for One ¥ ear, and we will also send, F ree and Post- Paid, 
Six Valuable and Useful as follows: 
1. El nt Photograph Album, Bound in Velvet. 
This album is bound in fine velvet, and has an elecant floral 
W design worked in silk upon one of the covers. It holds full- 

size pictures, is well and strongly made, and has no appear- 
ance of cheapness about it, but is indeed a very handsome 
book. 2. Gentleman’s Fob Chain. The prevailing 
fashion in gentiemen's watch chains is the fob. The one we 
offer is composed of a handsome biack silk ribbon, with gold- 
plated trimmings and ornamentations. It is something that 
every gentleman should have. 3. Self-Winding Tape 
Measure. Everybody knows what a tape measure is. It is 
almost as common as @ pair of scissors, This measure has a 
good polished brass case, and is so well made that it will not 
easily getout of order, as do cheap articles of this kind. 
4. Beautiful Imitation Colored Porcelain Pin. 
This is entirely new and justimported from Paris. It is beau- 
tifully colored in imitation of a full blown rose, with leaves 
tit to tarnish, and it will wear for years. 5. Carnelian 
carnelian, and has gold-plated top and name-plate. Itis 


Send us aclub of five, and we wil! send you an extra subscription 


ddress, 8. H. MOORE, Publisher, 8 Park Place, New York. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Did more business during Thanksgiving week than it 
has ever done before in the same time, though this is 
not usually the harvest season. Now is the time to reg- 
ister for the Winter and Spring terms of school, and it 
is not too eurly to iy ~ the opening of the next 


school year. ‘Pp y to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
FOR SALE, 


A valuable school property with a flourishing school, 
iocated in a healthful town of three thousand inhabit- 
ants, with beautiful surroundings, in the State of Ala- 
bama. Said property and good-will can now be pur- 
chased for $2000. Apply 6 ORCUTT, 


anager N. E. Bureau, 
395 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE. 
A very valuable school property, consisting of fifteen 


acres of land and excellent buildings, adapted to the 
use of a first-class MILITARY ACADEMY, which is now 
in a flourishing condition. Said Academy is located 
within thirteen miles of one of the largest, most enter- 
prising, and wealthiest Western cities. This property 
and school will be sold on reasonable terms. Apply at 
once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
396 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Sarsaparilla 


cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic 
Gout, General Debility, Catarrh, and all 
disorders caused by a thin and impoverished, 
or corrupted, condition of the blood; expelling 
the blood-poisons from the system, enriching 
end renewing the blood, and restoring its vital- 
izing power. 

During a long period of unparalleled useful- 
ness, AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proven its 
perfect adaptation to the cure of all diseases 
originating in poor blood and weakened vitality. 
It is a highly concentrated extract of Sarsa- 
parilla and other blood-purifying roots, 
combined with Iodide of Potassium and 
Iron, and is the safest, most reliable, and most 
economical blood-purifier and blood-food that 
ean be used, 


Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 

*“ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA bas cured me of the 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, with which I have 
sulfered for many years. W. H. Moore.” 

Durham, Ja., March 2, 1882. 


“ Eight years ago I had an attack of Rheuma- 
tism so severe that I could not move from the bed, 
or dress, without help. I tried several remedies 
without much if any relief, until I took AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA, by the use of two bottles of 
which I was completely cured. I have not been 
troubled with the Rheumatism since. Have sold 
large quantities of your SARSAPARILLA, and it 
still retains its wonderful popularity. ‘The many 
notable cures it has effec in this vicinity con- 
vince me that it is the best blood medicine ever 
offered to the public. E. F. HARRIS.” 

River St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1882. 


‘Last March I was so weak from general de- 
bility that I could not walk without help. Fol- 
lowing the advice of a friend, I commenced takin 
AYER’sS SARSAPARILLA, and before I had use 
three bottles I feltas well as I ever did in my life. 

I have been at work now for two months, and ~ 
think your SARSAPARILLA the greatest blood 
medicine in the world. JAMES MAYNARD.”’ 

520 West 42d St., New York, July 19, 1882. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and 
all Scrofulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Ec- 
zema, Ringworm, Blotches, Sores,, Boils, 
Tumors, and Eruptions of the Skin. It clears 
the blood of all impurities, aids digestion, stimu- 
lates the action of the bowels, and thus restores 
vitality and strengthens the whole system. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Pruggists; price $1, six bottles, $5. 


ARVARBD BOOK-BRACK. Handsome. dur- 
able, wonderfally convenient to aii who use books. 
Unequaied as a gift. A special offer to introduce. 
We will send a Harvard neatly boxt, all charges pre- 
id to any address on receipt of $1.00. Holds 5 or 50 
equally well. Self-adjusting. 5000 already sold. 
Wherever we send one, others are ordered. Sibrary 


Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Manufactarers_of 
Readers and Writers vers, 


q 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any Goparemens of instruction, low 
or high,—sboul see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
sheuld have Application-form. 


Positions 
Mailed for 


postage. ) 
4. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M. Secretary, 


American Institute 
262 eow 7 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
ign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 =z (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Wants good teachers to fill the holiday vacancies that 
are now rapidly comingin. A prominent New York 
teacher writes to-day, Nov. 18: “ ain desire the aid 
of your Bureau, and wish to be early in the field, feel- 
ing confident that I have a better chance of securing a 
desirable position through you than through all the —— 
agencies combined.” Address the Manager 
L. B. LANDIS, 
City Supt. of Public Schools, 
389 tf ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent fer the Juvet Globe, 
AND DEALER IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & Co., 
393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


TE AC H FE R S WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply to BROCKWAY TEAOH- 

ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to itions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 

gives Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
hool Properties. 

Full particulars, with Application-forms, and the 
EDUOATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page monthly, 
mailed for stamp. Address . 

D. F. DEMON, Manager, 
389tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 
T h will find the central location and 
Cacners « Mutual Plan” of this Agency 
make it the best avenue to situ- W t ( S 
ations in 8S all OU 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS, Set, 35c. 
Send for a to 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
&~ School and library Cincinnati, Ohio. 
supplies at lowest rates. { Agents Wanted. eow 


AN UNUSUAL DEMAND 


At this office for Teachers to West, to take impor- 
ools of every grade. 


Apply at once to H M ORCUTT, 
Manager N.E. Bureau of Education, 
304 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. — 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


378 uz Wiuspsor Looxs, Cr. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, 00. Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $3.50, 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL Hisrony SToRs, 


168 Tremont. Strest, BOSTON. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
ga For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
ticulars, apply to 


Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
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COLLEGES. _ 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. Address the Registrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral, The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTicus G. 
HAYGOoD, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


[3 WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
resident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance tions, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. 0. Thompson, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GkO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union, 
. H, BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogne. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zs 


ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
G TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14, 1883, 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I 8t., near 18th 
St. Ref.—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Ed., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Miss E. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 OrTo Fucus, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883. 

55 Address E. H. RUSsELL, Principal. 


[pHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular Ny A Special and Ad- 
course of 8 © years. an 
vanced Course for speenal classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, 4.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mss, 
For Ladi 


tes only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 122 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for Kindergarten Teachers. Model enearcon 
and Elementary Classes. 7 E. 22d St. Eleventh An- 
nual Course, Oct.4. Prof. JoHN KRAUS and MARIA 
KRAUS-BOELTE, authors of “ Kindergarten Guide,” 
* Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &c. 288 


PREPARATORY. 
FE"; GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Superior tenchers. 2. char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
drill. 7. Hlocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gory, Principals. iz 


ENWICH ACADEM?, Wasienl Institute, and 
G7 Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


Valuable School Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 
by Colleges aud Academies, High Schools and Grammar 
Departments as the best recitation-helps in use. The 
Public School Tardy-box is also appreciated by teachers 
of all es of schools. 

Send 35 cents for a sample package of Drafts and 
Price-list of School Hel 


LEIGH HUNT, 
t East-side Schools, 
396 tf Des lows, 


i 
= 
— | 
and branch, and is very stylish and handsome. There is nothetg ab 
Finger Ring. This ring is suitable for lady or gentleman. It is mE : 
very bandon and there is nothing about it to tarnish or wear out. 6. Pocket Map of the United States and ¢ alen- _ ; = 
dar for 1888. Acorrect and finely colored map of the whole United States, and a Calendar for 1883. A very useful article to carry aaa wa nen) 
in the pocket, and valuable for reference. Remember, upon receipt of only one dollar we will send both Tae CrickkT on THE HEaRTH 
and CorraGE aNp Farm for one year, likewise all the premiums, six in number, above described. ‘hese premiums are all articles of 
genuine merit, valuable and useful—we offer nothing cheap or worthless. Tux Cricket on THE HeaRTH is a large 16-page, 64-column 
paper, handsomely printed, profusely illustrated, and filled with charming Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowl- 
edge, Reading for the Young. Wit and Humor, ete. Cottage snp Faxm contains eight large pages, and is devoted to Agriculture, _ ll | 
Horticulture, Hints for Housekeepers, Ladies’ Fancy Work, and other practical subjects, and is likewise beautifully illustrated. These 
two papers furnish amusement, entertainment and instruction for the whole family. They are just what is needed in every household. J 
: ; i; - offer in order to secure new subscribers for 1883. Will you not take advantage of it? It is certainly the . 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
a 
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SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 22. 


“THE BARD OF MANTUA.” 


NEW EDITIONS. 
By HENRY S. FRIEZE, Acting President, and Prof. of Latin in the Univ. of Michigan. 
practice of schools in making their | ful comparison of the texts of the most eminent among 


selections from Ver if and to accommodate the general the recent Vergilian critics, especially those of Wagner, 
reader, the book will be issued in the following forms: Jahn, Forbiger, Radewig, Ribbeck, and Conington. The 


To meet the varyin 
1. The Complete Text of 
ready. 


ary. Ready March 1, 1883. 


4. A Vergilian Dictionary. 


ductory price, 80 cts. 


The text of these new editions is the result of a care- text for the illustration of definitions given. 


Nore.—To meet an urgent demand for an abridged edition of Frieze’s “ Vergil,” while awaiting the Notes 
on the Georgics, we have — a volume containing the Bucolics and Eight Books of the Aeneid, with 
ce of this book for introduction, $1.22. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pubs., New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Notes and Dictionary, Pr 


Vergil. wit 


Notes references in the Notes are to the grammars of Hark- 
and the Vergilian Dictionary. Ready March 1, 1883. | ness, Madvig, Zumpt, Allen & Greenough, Bartholo- 
3. The Aeneid, with Notes and Dictionary. Now mew, and Gildersleeve. 
Introductory price. $1.30. 
3. The Bucolics and Georgics, and six | colics,the Georgics, and the Aeneid, including all proper 
beoks of the Aeneid, with Notes and Diction- 


Now ready. Intro- | or text of Vergil 


The Dictionary contains all words found in the Bu- 
names, preserving all important varieties of orthogra- 
phy, and, therefore, convenient for use with any edition 
It aims to represent completely the 
| Vergilian usage of words, and refers constantly to the 


Sample copy, for examination, $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18S and 20 Aster Piace, New Work, 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN BEADERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars. 


BARTLEYW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAUPBELL’S U. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
392 


EsTABLISHED 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


355 zz 


1837. 


Splendid Holiday Gift! 


A FORTUNE for AGENTS, TEACHERS 
and MINISTERS. 


The new Ricterial View of the Werld in 
21 Chromo Oil-colors, with an elegant Hand- 
The most complete Treasury 
of Art, Science, and Knowledge ever produced. 


The New-England Journal of Education says: ‘It 
should be introduced into every American home and 


beok of 80 pages. 


school,”’ 


(a Special rates will be given with a canvassing- 


agency. Apply at once to 


JOHN BEARDSHAW. 
112 Chambers Street, New York City. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
industrial Pubtishers, Boqgksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
ualitative Chemical Anal 


Tables for 
with an ln uctory Chapter on 


is. 
the Course of Anal- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
Proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 


illustrations, and phraseol 
children, A child who has the Fables shoul 
be able to read “‘ The American Classics.” 5@ cts. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
I. LONGFELLOW. Il. HAWTHORNE. 


Illustrated. With Biographical Sketches and Notes, 
Each volume has selections simple in form, direct in 


New Publications. 


Rartholeomew’s New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Relfe’s New Physics. 
Gems ef Literature. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
(Educational Department), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


attention 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 


877 87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


As regards musical compositions of note, America ;, 
undoubtedly young. A great deal has, however, during 
the last few years, been accomplished. The following 
are all by native composers: 


Zenobia. ($2.00.) By 8. G. Pratt. 
A grand Opera of much merit. 
St. Peter. ($1 60.) By J. K. Paine. 
A well-known Oratorio. 
Redemption Hymn. (30cts.) By J.C. D. Parker, 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusalem, (80 cts.) By H. E. Parkhurst, 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Pealm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first-class sacred com position. 
Praise te Ged. (2.00.) By G. F. Bristow. 
An Oratorio; noble words and music. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 
BRescoe’s Lessens in Elem. Chem 


‘ry, 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 


sent Jree on 
154 zs 22 Bond Street. New York. 


Hiuxiley’s Lessensin El - Physiology, $1.10 
Geog Christ the Lerd, (80 cts.) By W. Williams, 


1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessens in Legic, ade 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue application. 


Belshazzar. ($1.00) By J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand and beautiful scenic Cantata. 

Jeoseph’s Bondage. ($1.00.) By J. M. Chadwick, 
A splendid oriental sacred Cantata 


Easy Christmas Cantata. 
Den Munic. ($1.50.) By Dudley Buck. 
A legend of the Crusaders, set to music. 
Picnic. ($1.00.) By J. R. Thomas. 
Will do (in-doors) for a winter concert. 
New Flewer Queen. (75cts.) By G. F. Root. 
New arrangement of a famous Cantata. 


L. B. McCLees & Co. 


Furnish School Boards with Books, 8 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, an 
everythin needed b pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale p Write them for 


estimate, at 
1026 ARCH STREET, 
887 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OCO., 
107 Chambers 8t., New York, 


ysis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from 11th German ed. Edited bv 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by free. 
<= Our various catalogues, covering every branch 


of Applied Science, sent free to any onein any 


the world who will furnish his address. Zz 


of 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 

MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 

POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERASD'S New U. S. History. 19 Bond Street, 

GOODRICH'’S Child's History. NEW YORK. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 253 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 

LARE MAYNA RD, 734 Broadway, 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighteon’s History of Rome; 


Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; | 


Keetel’s French Course 


Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 


Hiutchison’s 
4, D, 


WILLIAMS, Agt., 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


hysiolegy and Hy. 


H. I. SMITH 
111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin BOSTON. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 


- SUPPLEMENTARY 


READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 


Holiday Number 


THE PRACTICAL 


TEACHER 


Contains a large amount of matter suitable for 


EXHIBITIONS, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, 
CLOSING SCHOOL EXERCISES, 


Consisting of READINGS, 
RECITATIONS 


DIALOGUES, 
Hints on Exhibitions, &c. 


These articles have been selected with 


care, and 


are of a more varied character than can be found in any 


school s er. 


20 cts.; five or more, 5 cts. per copy. 


Bingle copy, 10cts.; two, 15 cts.; three, 
Address W. LL. KLEIN & CO., 


narrative, and is well adapted to the tastes of children 
who have gained some facility in reading. This series 
forms a good introduction to American Prose, Ameri- 
can Poems, and Ballads and Lyrics. 60 cente fer 
each number. 395 tf 
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Ugh be used wi any 


36 pa es ™ eac 
‘ke k. or wit copies. A 


HOALL 


Arr anp Epvcationan 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medels for the 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


P %s Natural Eistery Series. For schools 
and Animals end’ plants represented in 
natural colors, r.nd arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chremes. 


Cor, Randolph and Le Salle Sfs,, ILL, 


examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 


did) 
Gram 
NV | Ridpath’s Gram, Mist. of the U. 
<LIAATSEK MAAALAALA Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 


—_— Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
sed m Dehoole, Fublie Schools» And Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
Normal |; utes in the Northwest’. First Lessons in Philology. 
Price £0! CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
TH ON 43 Bleeker St. 


PERRIN’S OZSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts. 

VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents. 

HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Specimens 


Payson, Dunton and Scribner's Copy Books. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 
*,* Copies of any of our publi ns will be sent for 


introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price paid will berefunded. Descriptive Catalogue 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown avo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF a 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBL 
Send for Catalogues. 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


Bereted, Ship (80 cts.) and Storm Ming (38 cts.) 
By B. F. Baker. Easy and striking Cantatas, 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 


893 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Commen Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd@’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spelilers. 

Fewsmith’s Engl 


kh Grammars. 


cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for PUBLISH NEW YORK. | Peiten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Hart’s German Classics Sheppard's Constitution. 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) (4 vols. ready ~~ $1.00 and $1.25 | Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 
Thirty-five volumes now ready, including all the| Pusnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $95 
Piays except Pericles and The Noble Kinsmen, | The Elemen Davies (30 vols.), Ww National Subscription Agency 
which are in press. The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets| The Advanced Sertes (18 vols.), 1.26 H 0 Oldest of the in the U.S. 
(1 vol.), and Ife, etc. (1 vol.), will be issued early in| Pysnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 Order PERIODICALS American 
1883, completing the edition (40 vols.). Send for cir-| G@oderin’s . of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
cular. A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., Brackett’s for Home and Se 1.28 stamp for oat Catalogue. Teach- 
00 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. | Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 65 vols., each 50 ers supplied with Books, and Station 
Leffi %s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 SAVE ate every kind at wholesale rates. 
Treland’s Pocket Classical A line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & O0., Boston, | Ktemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, sthetics, and Logic MO N EY lication. School BonTcy kinds. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. Sturtevant's 1.78 |. A HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 253 22 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
THE BOOK OF FABLES, CHIEFLY | Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.56 
FROM AESOP; Chosen and phrased"by Horace| Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Iilus. 2.00 M 
Sondder; with 38 illustrations by H.W. Herrick. | Puénam’s Hints for Home Beading. ave oney, 
abies, & simple and in ie way. e mailed 
will att oun By sending to us for our Christmas List of over 


31000 different kinds of Books, Bibles, Albums, and 
Novelties; also, if you wish to purchase a 8. 8. Library, 
our new list of TWENTY-NINE CHOICE SELECT 
ECONOMICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Address N. TIBBALS & SON, 
897 tf 194 Nassau Street, New Vork City. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00. 


23 Hawley St, Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 
Bradbary’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetic: ; 
“6 Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigenom 
try, and Surveying; 


Stene’s History of England ; 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and don- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Mieservey’s Book~ Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 


Ge” Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 
SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


FOR SCHOOLS. [Buckwalter’s Speer 
uckwaiters Spe'lers. 
The largest assortment in the NEW YORK. VanWi n kle & Weedon, 
country, at lowest prices, aker’s Natura 
AT THE Raub’s Arithmetics. 90 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 369e0W 
Coates’s Comprehensive er, 
Glow ves, | De WAN NOSTRAND'S 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. SOCAENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Jonx A. Borzx, Manager. Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. | PRESOOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - $1.50 
Gummere’s RAMMELSBURG@’S OREMIOAL ANALYSIS, - - 2.25 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. JONES’S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO CHEMISTR 018 
L. PRANG & 00., Fagion 23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N.Y. 


New Text-Books. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. Specimens: Element- 
ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 


BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 
Specimens. 45 cents. 

NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF OXSAR. Speci- 
mon, 35 cents. 


For above and other valuabilw 
pth enabie’s Mathematics, Hol 8 Readers, 


eral History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Coe., 


Text-Books on Chemistry 


N r’s cl, $2 50 


Introduction to Fresenius. 8vo, “ 1 50 
BRUSH’S Blow-pipe Analysis. 8vo, 3 50 
ORAFT’S Qualitative Analysis, 12mo, “ 1 50 
DREOHSEL’S Chemical Reactions, 12mo, “ 1 2 
FRESENIUS’ Qualitative Analysis, 8vo, “ 8 50 

aantitative 8vo, “ 6 
RABT’S Volumetric, 12mo, “ 250 
MILLEB’S Obemical Physics, 8vo, “ 4 00 

“ Inorganic Ohemistry, 8vo, “ 6 

rganic 8vo, « 10 00 
PERKINS’ Qualitative Analysis, i2mo, “ 1 00 
THORPR’S Quantitative “ 18 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 
Pubs, of Scientific Text-books and Ladustris! Works. 


$50 $20 


19. Murrey Now York, | 


Bow Complete Catalogue gratis, 


he 
368 
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